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New Service Established for Planning and Directing Statistical 
Activities of the U. S. Office of Education 


TATISTICAL reporting and statis- 

tical research of the U. S. Office of 
Education have been centralized in a 
Research and Statistical Service. 

The new service is responsible for 
planning and directing all statistical ac- 
tivities of the Office. Among its operat- 
ing responsibilities will be the prepara- 
tion of all basic periodic statistics of 
education, such as the statistical chap- 
ters of the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion; the production of special statis- 
tical studies, both independently and in 
cooperation with various Office divisions 
such as Higher Education, School Ad- 
ministration, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, and Vocational 
Education; and the coordination and 
review of plans for securing informa- 
tion and statistical research studies of 
the Office, 

Among service functions will be tech- 
nical consultative assistance to adminis- 
trative officials and specialists in the 
various divisions, and to school and 
college officials on research studies and 
statistical 
method and the maintenance of record 


investigations involving 


systems. An additional responsibility 


is one of directing and coordinating the 
use of noneducational statistical data 
which have a bearing upon educational 
problems under study. 

The chief of the Research and Statis- 
tical Service is Dr. F. G. Cornell. 





The 


former Statistical Division has become 
the Reports and Analysis Section of 
the Service, with E. M. Foster as chief 
reporting statistician. 


Conference on Statistical Research 
Functions 


Commissioner Studebaker called to- 
gether a group of educators to attend 
a conference on October 1-3, 1945, to 
define the statistical reporting and sta- 
tistical research functions of the Office. 
The conference objective was, in large 
measure, to express concretely in the 
light of present conditions, the implica- 
tions for statistical service in the basic 
law creating the Office of Education, 
which provides: 

“That there shall be established at the 
city of Washington a department of 
education, for the purpose of collecting 
such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of educa- 
tion in the several States and Terri- 
tories, and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school sys- 
tems, and methods of teaching, as shall 
aid the people of the United States in 
the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.”—(14 Stat. L., 434.) 

The discussion did not deal with spe- 

(Turn to page 3) 
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Federal Security Administrator 


Watson B. MILLER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


JoHn W. STUDEBAKER 


The Congress of the United States established 
the Office of Education in 1867 to “collect such 
statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of efficient school systems”; and to “other- 
wise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country.” ScHoot Lire serves toward 
carrying out these purposes. Its printing is ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


How to Subseribe 


Subscription orders, with remittance, should 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Subscription price $1 per year; to for- 
eign countries in which the mailing frank of 
the United States is not recognized, $1.50. For 
orders of 100 copies or more to be sent in bulk 
to one address within the United States, the 
Superintendent of Documents allows a discount 
of 25 percent. Subscriptions may also be en- 
tered through magazine dealers. Single copies 


10 cents each. 


Publication Office 


U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Editor in Chief—Olga A. Jones. 





Attention Subseribers 


If you are a paid-up subscriber to 
Education for Victory you will receive 
ScnHoot Lire until the expiration of your 
subscription as indicated on the mailing 
wrapper. 

During the war, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation increased its free mailing lists ex- 
tensively in order to serve the war effort 
as widely as possible. It is not possible 
to continue these free mailing lists for 
ScHoo Lire, but the periodical is avail- 
able by subscription as indicated above. 





Conference Formulating Final Constitution 


As Scnoot Lire goes to press, a release from the Department of State 
indicates the members of the U. S. delegation attending the London 
Conference “to consider the creation of an Educational and Cultural 
Organization of the United Nations.” The Conference convened 
November 1. 

From the U. S. Office of Education, in addition to Commissioner 
Studebaker, who is held in Washington for the present because of duties 
here but who hopes to join the Conference for the latter part of its sessions 
as adviser, Harold Benjamin is attending as a technical expert. Dr. 
Benjamin has recently been appointed Director of the International 
Educational Relations Division of the Office. Commissioner Studebaker 
was a delegate to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education held 
in London in the spring of 1944, which paved the way for the 1945 


London meeting. 
= 


tion of the United Nations.” 





The purpose of the present Conference is to “formulate the final con- 
stitution of the proposed Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- . 








Adult Forums Consider World 


Cooperation 


What Does Dumbarton Oaks Mean to 
You? What Steps Have Been Taken 
Toward World Peace? What Can Such 
a Plan Accomplish? What Should We, 
As Thoughtful Citizens, Do? 

These questions from a leaflet, Which 
Way America, formed the basis of dis- 
cussion at two series of neighborhood 
adult forums on world cooperation held 
in Indianapolis, Ind., during the latter 
part of the past school year, according 
to a report by Al. J. Kettler, school 
publications consultant, Indianapolis 
Public Schools, 

Seven school centers, widely scattered 
over the city, were selected for each 
series, making a total of 14, and each was 
the meeting place for patrons, neigh- 
bors, and friends drawn from 3 to 6 
school districts. 

The forums were set up under the 
direction of Emmett A. Rice, director 
of special youth services, and H. L. 
Harshman, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of extended school 
services, which includes the adult edu- 
cation program. 

To aid the discussion groups, which 
were led in each case by heads of history 
or social-studies departments of the 
seven city high schools, the leaflet 
Which Way America, was prepared by 
Mr. Rice and a committee of social- 


studies teachers from the Indianapolis / 
school system. 

The leaflet is also being used by pupils 
in junior and senior high-school social- 
studies classes in connection with their 
study of world events. Copies may be 
secured from School Publications Con- / 
sultant. Indianapolis Public Schools, ) 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. | 





Navy Day National Essay 4 
Contest | 

The Navy League of the United] 
States is sponsoring an essay contest! 
among high-school students “in order! 
that they shall even now begin to think! 
about the great problems which their/ 
generation will have to face in the com-} 
ing years and become all the more con- 
scious of the ways in which the United, 
States Navy can help to safeguard the 
peace of the world,” the announcement] 
states. 
The essay must be on the subject} 
“What the United States Navy Meant 
to Me” and shall be between 500 andj 


1,000 words in length. The League will 
provide prizes of war bonds. ; 
The contest opened October 2% 


Navy Day, and will close January 30) 
1946. Details may be secured from 
Navy Day National Essay Contes 
Headquarters, Navy League of the 
United States, Mills Building, Wash 


ington 6, D. C. 
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(From page 1) 

cific procedures by which changes 
should be made, nor did it attempt to 
solve specific problems in individual 
fields, such as higher education, second- 
ary education, and library statistics. 
The emphasis was upon broad princi- 
ples which should guide the develop- 
ment and planning of this important 
feature of the service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Conference Attendance 


Conferees represented a wide range 


of interests in educational statistics. 
Represented were various fields, such as 
higher education, school administration, 


Repre- 


sentation included the consumer inter- 


rural education, and libraries. 


ested in using Office of Education statis- 
tics for purposes of research, and the 
consumer interested in facts for admin- 
istrative Also represented 
were State and city educational officials, 


purposes. 


who contribute cooperatively in pro- 
viding the Office of Education with 
statistical data, and specialists in treat- 
ment and production problems encoun- 
tered in statistical studies in education. 

Conferees were as follows: Francis 
Educa- 


“ducational 


Brown, American Council on 
tion; Julian Butterworth, 
Administration, Cornell University; I. 
V. Chandler, Valley Point School, Dal- 
ton, Ga.; Robert B. Downs, director of 
libraries, University of Illinois; Frank 
W. Hubbard, director of research, Na- 
tional Education Association; Herold 
C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo.; W. T. Middlebrook, 
vice president, Business Administration, 
University of Minnesota; Edgar L. 
Morphet, director of 
and finance, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla.; John K. Nor- 
ton, director, Division of Organization 
and Administration of Education, Co- 
lumbia University; T. G. Pullen, Jr., 
State superintendent. of education, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Paul T. Rankin, assistant 
superintendent of Detroit, 
Mich. ; Douglas Scates, professor of edu- 


administration 


schools, 


cation, Duke University; Wayne Soper, 
chief, Bureau of Statistical Service, 
State Department of Education, Al- 
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bany, N. Y.; Bessie Stern, director 
of finance, statistics, and educational 
measurements, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Md.; Ralph W. 
Tyler, chairman, Department of Edu- 
vation, University of Chicago. 

The conference was conducted under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Cornell. Ad- 
ditional members of the office staff rep- 
resenting the several divisions were: 
Henry Badger, Research and Statistical 
Service; Ward Beard, Vocational Divi- 
sion; David Blose, Research and Statis- 
tical Service; Ambrose Caliver, Higher 
Education Division; Ralph Dunbar, 
Library Service; Glenn E. Featherston, 
School Administration; E. M. Foster, 
Research and Statistical Service; Ben 
Frazier, Higher Education Division; 
James T. Gearon, Vocational Division; 
Rall Grigsby, School Administration ; 
Lester Herlihy, Research and Statisti- 
cal Service; Carl Jessen, Secondary 
Education Division; Elise Martens, 
Elementary Education Division. 

Other personnel in the Federal Gov- 
ernment cooperating with the Office in 
this work and who served as consultants 
were: Harry Alpert, Bureau of the 
Budget; W. E. Deming, Bureau of the 
Budget; A. Ross Eckler, Bureau of the 
Census; Harry N. Rosenfield, Federal 
Security Agency; Elbridge Sibley, Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Lewis B. Sims, 
Bureau of the Census; Joel Williams, 
Bureau of the Census; Thomas J. Woof- 
ter, Federal Security Agency; E. C. 
Wine, Bureau of the Budget. 


Organization of the Conference 


The agenda for the conference cov- 
ered the following: 

1. Questions of Purpose.—What are 
Office of Education statistics for? 

2. Questions of Scope-—What should 
be included in the Office of Education 
statistical program ¢ 

3. Questions of  Collection—How 
should the Office go about assembling 
data for its statistical program ? 

4. Questions of Treatment.—What 
types of statistical treatment should be 
made by the Office of Education ? 

5. Questions of Presentation—How 
should the Office of Education make its 
statistics available to the consumer ? 

The early part of the conference was 
devoted to a general discussion of the 
five aspects included in the agenda; then 
the conferees were organized into three 


working committees—one on purpose 
and scope, another on collection, and a 
third on treatment and presentation. 
Chairmen of the working committees 
were respectively, Dr. Norton, Dr. Tyler, 
and Dr. Scates. 

A final session of the 3-day conference 
was devoted to a discussion of com- 
mittee reports. Although general ap- 
proval was reached on the principles 
proposed by the three working commit- 
tees, it was agreed to review reports of 
the committees and the conclusions of 
the conference by means of an editorial 
committee consisting of Dr. Cornell, Dr. 
Morphet, Dr. Hubbard, and Dr. Scates. 
Activities of the conferees are to con- 
tinue through the final review of the 
conference report to be prepared in pre- 
liminary form by the editorial com- 
mittee. 


Conclusions of the Conference 


Although the report of this confer- 
ence is not yet available, some conclu- 
sions reached were as follows: 

1. Attention not only to the collection 
of basic information, but also to the de- 
velopment of fact-collecting programs 
requiring not merely collection of data 
but special research leading to the solu- 
tion of many current national problems 
needing study. 

2. Orientation of the Office of Educa- 
tion program of collecting factual in- 
formation around major problems in 
such a way that those responsible for de- 
termination of policy may be assisted in 
that responsibility, and so that the prob- 
lems may be evaluated by State and lo- 
cal school authorities. 

3. Establishment of a plan for system- 
atically securing continued advisory 
counsel of outside persons as a basis for 
planning the Office’s statistical report- 
ing and statistical research programs. 

4. Introduction into the statistical 
program of scientific techniques such as 
sampling methods which should make 
with available resources a 
maximum of useful information with a 
minimum lapse of time. 

5. Broadened conception of the pro- 
gram to make allowances for many con- 
sumers of educational statistics, not only 
students and administrators but citi- 
zens whose needs for facts on American 
education are fundamental in the Ameri- 
can scheme of organization and support 
of education. 


possible 





6. Rescheduling of reports so that 
some types of statistics may be produced 
more frequently and others less fre- 
quently. 

a an : ; 

be Cooperative program with States 


and institutions in strengthening the 
program of basic records and reports of 
schools, and facilitating the problems of 
collecting basic information from re- 


spondent units, 





Study of Cumulative Records 


Growth in the use of cumulative ree- 
ords by schools has increased at an ac- 
rate the 
In order to render service to 


celerated during last two 
decades. 
schools desiring information about such 
S. Office of Education 


has gathered many samples of records 


records, the U. 


used by schools and circulated these in 
answer to requests. 

The Office has aided in the develop 
ment of cumulative record systems for 
States through the 
field and through criticisms of newly 
and has developed 


consultat ions in 


constructed forms; 
and carried through various types of 
studies concerning the construction and 
J ustifica- 
interest 


use of cumulative records. 


tion in this increased can be 


seen in the growth of the use of such 
records in the cities of the country, 
shown in the accompanying graph. 

Office of Education publications in 
this field and the areas each covers are 
as follows: 

Nature and Use of the 
Record, by David Segel, Bulletin 1938, 
No. 3, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1938. 10 cents. 


Cumulative 


The first basic study of the types of cumu- 
the United 
from school 


lative records used in States 
Records 
having considerable experience with records 


therefore 


studied were Systems 


and the study shows above the 


average practice. 
Minimum Essentials of the Individ- 


ual l[nwe ntory in Guidance, by Giles M. 


PERCENTAGE OF CITIES USING CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
1905 —- 1945 
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and David Segel. 


Ruch 


Vocational | 
Division Bulletin No. 202, Superintend. 
Washington 25.4 


oo, 


ent of Documents. 
D. C., 1940. 


One of the first attempts to describe how } 


15 cents. ? 


a record of pupil appraisal—especially tests 


and measurements—should be brought to. > 
gether in order to have a good description of 
the individual aptitudes, achievement levels 
the of the 


items in a cumulative record rather than the 


and interests. Emphasizes use 


development of the record itself. ‘ 
List of Cities and Counties U sing | 
Cumulative Records. Compiled by 
David Segel. U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion, Miscellaneous Publication, 1941, 4 
May be obtained free from the Office of | 
Education, Washington 25, D.C. Only 
a small supply is available. ; 


4 


Gives the names of cities and schools using 
cumulative records, the year they began using 
such records, and the grades in school covered 
The list 
corrected form if it is found to assist in get > 


. 


by the records will be reissued in 


school systems to transfer cumulative 


ting 
records or summaries of cumulative records 


from one school system to another. 


The Individual Inventory in Guid. 


ance Programs in Secondary Schools, 


- 


By Eugenie A. Leonard and Anthony, 
C. Tucker. Vocational Bulletin No, 
215, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1941. 


15 cents 


Describes in considerable detail the nature 


of the measuring devices used in secondary 
schools having counselors or part-time coun 


selors. 


Handbook of Records, 
Edited by David Segel. Bulletin 1944, 
No. 5, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1945. 20 cents 


Cumulative 


Written by a National Committee appointed j 
by the U. 8. Office of Education, this hand? 
book attempts the first detailed synthesis of 
and of cumulative ree 


the development use 


ords in the United States 





Nutrition Film Available 4 
7 


Prints of the 16-mm Walt Disney} 
Productions picture, Something You 
Didwt Eat, is now 
theatrical use, the Nutrition Programs 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad 
ministration, U.S. Department of Agri 
This film cannot be 
Per 
using it} 
should apply to their State film library) 


available for now 


culture, announces. 


purchased. It may be borrowed. 


sons who are interested in 


for bookings. 
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Only a Beginning 


Radio Progress to Date 


Ts, WING is an address re- 
Ce ntly made by Chairman Paul a. 
Porter of the 


Commission on the 


Federal Communitions 
De dicatory Pro- 
qram of the Associated Broadcasting 
Corporation, 
Network. Mr. Porter ¢ mphasize s the 
im portance of radio in he lping to bring 
many good things which “the bright 
horizons of tomorrow give promise.” 

Today, the great supremacy of this 
country in the field of radio broadcast- 
ing is augmented by the inauguration 
of a fifth nat ional network. 

Looking over the Nation’s vast array 
of broadcasting facilities that give us 
that leadership, we find that our listen- 
934 
broadcasting stations, and 22 others are 
Moreover, 180 ap- 


ers are now served by standard 
under construction. 
plications for licenses to construct addi- 
tional stations are on file with the Com- 
mission. There are 60,000,000 receiv 


ing sets in our homes. Great as this 


system is, the progress made to date 
has really been only a beginning. A 
new and even oreater era in broadeast- 
ing is dawning with the forthcoming 
development of Nation-w ide systems of 
Frequency Modulation and ‘Television. 


FM Stations to Increase Rapidly 


The speed with which Frequency 
Modulation—F M—the static free high 
fidelity type of broadcasting, may be ex- 
pected to move forward to supplement 
and maybe ultimately supplant our 
present system is indicated by the fact 
that 500 companies or individuals al- 
ready have applied to the FCC for li- 
censes, and more are expected in the 
next few The 


transmitters manufacture of 


months, erection of 
the 


receiving sets will proceed as rapidly as 


and 


men and materials become available. 
In a few years we will find the number 
of commercial FM stations outstripping 


the existing AM stations. 


Television for Homes, Too 


Television today is really only an in- 
fant, there being 6 commercial stations 
on the air—with not more than 7,000 


receiving sets in place. But in the near 
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America’s Fifth Major 


future we have every reason to believe 
that television will be received in tens 
of thousands of homes. And ultimately 
we can expect color television with high 
definition pictures. 

The formation of a new network at 
this time by the Associated Broadcast - 
ing Corporation is consistent with our 
spirit of progress. It isa symbol of the 
American determination to the 
postwar period not timidly but with 


face 


the courage to push on to new goals of 
achievement, Coming as it does with 
the echoes of the war still ringing in our 
ears and with no blueprint of the future 
neatly spread out before us, this event 
is in line with the finest traditions of 
the American spirit of enterprise. 

But this new network will of course 
be more than a symbol of the reconver- 
sion period, We are assured that it will 
be an effective instrument in the Na- 
tion’s job to convert from war to pur- 
It is true that the end 
of the war finds us in a favorable condi- 


suits of peace. 


tion not rivalled by any other large na 
tion. Our homeland is unravaged, Our 
productive capacity has mushroomed. 
Our merchant ships have grown from 
a few to great fleets. Our airplanes gir 
dle the globe. 

On the other hand, the aftermath of 
war throws the shadow of unemploy 
ment the land. We must deal 
frankly and effectively with that prob- 
lem or face the possibility of widespread 


over 


economic disruption. 


Challenging Adventure 


There is no lack of work to be done 
in the challenging adventure of build- 
ing a better America. Besides the ac 
cumulated demand for goods that our 
factories can produce, there is a real 
need to strengthen our Nation by rais- 
ing health and educational standards, 
improving housing facilities, expanding 
foreign trade, and many other things. 

These are goals which will require our 
best and boldest efforts. Business and 
and 


the State must join to map our strategy 


government, the local community 


for the great challenge of peace. All of 
us will need to be informed of all view- 


points so that we may make up our 
minds and give intelligent support to 
democratic plans of our own choosing. 
In this fashion we will reach a demo- 
cratic solution, And if anyone ever had 
doubts that our way is the best way, tri- 
umph in the war demonstrated’ to the 
world once and for all that a democracy 
can mobilize to meet an emergency with 
a spirit and a competence that confound- 
ed the tyrannies which threatened us. 
This new network, I am sure, will ex- 
emplify the best in American radio by 
bringing us balanced discussions of the 
ways and means by which we may best 
promote the welfare of our country. 


Jefferson Quoted 


In_ this the 
Thomas Jefferson are as sure a guide to- 


connection, words of 
day as when they were uttered 150 years 
ago—as sure a guide when the Nation 
is crisscrossed with radio networks as 
when men relied on pamphleteering : 

In every country where man is free 
to think and to speak, differences of 
opinion will arise from difference of 
perception, and the imperfections of 
reason; but these differences when per- 
mitted as in this happy country, to 
purify themselves by free discussion, 
are but as passing clouds overspreading 
our land transiently, and leaving our 
horizon more bright and serene, 

The fact that we are welcoming a new 
network today is a testimony to the fidel- 
ity with which Americans have abided 
by these enduring principles. To foster 
our fundamental freedom of speech 
over the radio we have placed our reli 
ance upon the principle of diversified 
We have 


guarded against monopoly of control 


ownership of radio stations. 


over this great avenue of expression. 
We have guarded against any tempta- 
tion at control by the Government itself, 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, While charged with duty of see- 
ing that the radio channels are used in 
the public interest, is specifically for- 
bidden to exercise any censorship. 

Thus this new network is an addi- 
tional guarantee of competition in the 
market place of ideas, and may it pros- 
per and develop as a new and effective 
champion of free speech. 


Salutes New Network 
It gives me great pleasure, therefore, 


to salute the Associated Broadcasting 
(Turn to page 10) 
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Library Service 


Information Bureau for Veterans 


VETERANS Information Bureau, 

centralizing vocational mate- 
rials, school information, and reading 
guidance, has been set up in the adult 
education department of Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, according to a an- 
nouncement in its Book Bulletin. 


recent 


Current pamphlets and books describ- 
ing various occupations have been as- 
sembled by the library to assist the 
veteran deciding his 
School catalogs, directors of profes- 
sional schools and institutions approved 
for veterans’ education have been col- 
lected to aid the ex-serviceman investi 
gating educational opportunities. Chi 
eago Public Library reminds 
veterans of the opportunities afforded 


upon career. 


also 


by its informal education facilities, such 
as reading courses, lectures, forums, 
clubs, film showings, record concerts, 
book reviews, and group discussions of 
“great books.” 

To avail himself fully of the library’s 
programs and services, the veteran is 

reminded that he may obtain a library 
_card upon presentation of a discharge 


certificate or other identification. 
Psychological Warfare Exhibit 


Through the efforts of a member of 
the San Francisco Library Commission, 
a collection of psychological warfare 
materials used against Japan in the 
Pacific area has been on public display 
in the main building of San Francisco 
Public Library, according to its recent 
Monthly Bulletin. 

This exhibit leaflets, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and other items 


has included 
dropped by American air forces on 
Japan and the lands under its domina- 
tion. Materials on display have in- 
cluded accounts of the progress of the 
war; surrender appeals to Japanese 
officers, soldiers, and civilians; attempts 
to demoralize the enemy by pointing out 
the hopelessness of his cause; argu- 
ments to arouse distrust of the military 
caste; and frequent reminders to the 
Japanese of their inevitable defeat. 
These examples of psychological war- 
fare, printed in Japanese characters, 


have been exhibited with their English 
translations. 


Subject Heading and Classification 
Publications 


Two recent publications of the Spe- 
Libraries Association be of 
interest to librarians in general as well 
as to special libraries. A List of Sub- 
ye ct He adings for Che mistry Libraries 


cial may 


has been prepared by a committee of the 
chemistry section, science-technology 
group of the association, as an aid in 
assigning subject headings to a catalog 
of chemical literature in college, uni- 
versity, public, or special libraries. 

A manual of technical procedures, 
Classification and Cataloging of Maps 
and Atlases, has been prepared by Sam- 
W. 
Lewis, map librarian, Division of Geog- 
raphy and Cartography, U. S. Depart 
ment of State. 


uel s0gg8, chief, and Dorothy C. 


Concerned with the de 
tails of organizing map collections, this 
manual is designed not only for the use 
of librarians, but of geographers, car 
tographers, scientists, and economists as 
well, 

A List of Sub je ct Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries (list price $1.50) 
and Classification of Maps and Atlases 
(list price $8.75) may be obtained from 
the Special Libraries Association, 31 


East Tenth Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Library Division Report 


The director of the Library Division, 
Minnesota State Department of Educa 
tion, reviews in his Report, 1944-44, 
the various activities of the division in 
its twofold promotion of school and 
public library services throughout the 
State. 

The chief activities reported by the 
library division for the past year were 
(1) a loan service of printed materials 
to residents of farms and villages with- 
out local library service, (2) a supple 
loan service to school 


mentary book 


libraries, public libraries, and rural 


schools, (3 


) a library advisory service 
to library boards, librarians, school, 


(4) the 


development and promotion of good 


city and county officials, 


library standards for school and public 


libraries, and (5) the supervision of 
school libraries, certification of schoo] 
librarians, and administration of school 
library aid, 


The division reports as its “ancillary | 
functions” during the year the publica. | 


tion of a professional library journal, 
the preparation publication of 
booklets, the planning of State-wide 


and 


library programs, and the administra- 


tion of county library demonstrations 
in behalf of large service areas. 


An Adult Education Agency 


A note familiar to American librar- | 


ians has been sounded by a contributor 
to “Letters on Our Affairs” in a recent 


issue of 7'he Library W orld (London), } 


calling attention to the place of the 


library in the British community center, 
Asserting that “educationists are un- ; 


aware that for half a century public li- 
braries in their talks, readings, lectures, 
exhibitions, privileges issued, and in 
work have been the 


their direct book 


principal, and in many towns almost ! 


the only, adult education agency,” th 





; 


—-«~ 
= 


~~ 
oe ¢ 
— 


~~ 


rT , 


British observer calls upon librarians | 


to see that their own function in th 


community center is not excluded or 


slighted. To avoid what he states isa 


traditional “bypassing of the public li- | 


brary,” the writer urges the community 
librarian to be active, whenever possi- 


ble, in “Rotary clubs, chambers of 
commerce and various social service 
bodies so that he can be heard.” 


Public Interest in Shakespeare 


What of Shakespeare? is the title of 
a single-page questionnaire recently cir- 
culated by the Free Public Library of 
Montclair, N. J.., 
tain the extent of public interest in 


in an effort to ascer- 


Shakespeare and the writings commonly 
enjoyed. 
Printed in large type and in broad: 


side format, the fourfold questionnaire} 


inquires: (1) What 
plays have you read? (2) Do you ever 
read Shakespeare? (3) What editions 
of any Shakespeare writings do you of 
your household own? and (4) Do you 
use your public library for 
speare ¢ 

The questionnaire has been distrib 
uted by the Montclair Library in col- 
Webster, 


Shakespearean director and scholar. 


laboration with Margaret 
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Back-to-School Campaign Reports 


MPHASIS of the Back-to-School 
Drive, sponsored this year by the 
Children’s J. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the U. S. Office of 
Education, is focused upon extending 


Jureau of the [ 


the drive t hroughout the school year. It 
is essential to work continuously for the 
return of young people to school as their 
services in wartime work are no longer 
needed; and for the retention of pupils 
in school to complete their secondary 
education. 

It is pointed out that in 1940 some 
900,000 boys and girls, 14 through 17 
vears of age the 
spring of 1945, nearly 3 million youth of 


were at work. In 
these ages were employed. Half of them 
had dropped out of school entirely; half 
were 1n part-time jobs. Since the war 
with Japan has been won, many of the 
million and a quarter youth of high- 
school age W ho left school and have been 
in full-time employment will be laid off 
s cut-backs occur. These constitute an 
important pool of potential students. It 
simportant both to return to school and 
to retain in school those youth who are 
10 longer essential to the labor force for 
winning the war, but whose education is 
essential for insuring a citizenry com- 
petent to live and work in a democracy. 

Attention of the general publie needs 
to be called to the following situation 


relative to high school enrollment : 


In 1940-41 high-school enrollment 
reached its all-time high of 7144 mil 
lion pupils. 

In 1941-42, it dropped 300,000, 

In 1942-43, it dropped another 300,000, 

In 1943-44, 


600.000, 


it dropped an additional 


In 1944-45. only a negligible further 
drop occurred; nevertheless, enroll 
ment at the close of that year was ap 
proximately 114 million below the 
prewar peak, 


School Officers Report 


Back-to-School reports which follow 
are excerpts from statements recently 
received by Commissioner Studebaker 


from chief State school officers and 


school superintendents: 


From Supt. E. L. Bowsher of Toledo, Ohio 
“We want to acknowledge our indebt- 


edness to yourself and other members of 
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your staff who did such a splendid job 
on a Nation-wide basis in promoting the 
‘Back-to-School’ movement. For your 
information, I am _ sending 


résumé of the plan followed in Toledo 


you a 


in our ‘Back-to-School’ campaign. 


“Publicity 


“(1) Editorials and news items urg- 
ing boys and girls between the ages of 
16 and 18 out of school on full-time 
work permits to return to school pub- 
lished in both the Zoledo Blade and 
T ole do Times. 

“(2) Placards and posters drawn by 
pupils of the public schools posted in 
teen-age canteens, places of amusement, 
and other locations that would bring to 
the young people the importance of com- 
pleting their education. Slogans such 


as ‘Be Smart—Get Your Education 
Now’ and ‘Don’t Fence Yourself In’ 


were used, 

* ( 5) Radio spots run over WSPD and 
WTOL for 10 days before the opening 
of school urging young people to return 
to school. 

“(4) ... a large retail firm in the 
city of Toledo, at its own expense and 
without our knowledge, placed posters 
on the outside of all street cars urging 
young people to return to school. This 
acceptance of civic responsibility of one 
of our large mercantile firms without 
prompting was called to the attention 
of the 7'o/edo Blade. The Blade com- 
mented editorially upon the self-as- 
sumed responsibility of business leader- 
ship in educating our future citizens. 


“Labor 


“(1) Both the C. 1. O. and the A. F. L. 
passed resolutions urging boys and girls 
of school age now employed full time 
in business to return to their studies. 
These resolutions adopted by organized 
labor were published in the daily papers. 

“(2) Some effort was made to em- 
phasize the ‘Back-to-School’ movement 
by labor groups in their Labor Day 
programs. 


“Cooperation of Various Civic Organi- 
zations 


“(1) A letter was sent by the superin- 
tendent of schools to all retail merchants 
and manufacturers urging them to use 
their good offices in dispensing with boys 
and girls of high-school age now in their 
employ and returning them to school. 
The retail merchants and manufacturers 
of Toledo have long cooperated with the 
public schools in adjusting the labor 
market to the needs of industry as the 
war effort demanded. The program of 


the merchants and manufacturers in- 
tegrated effectively with the efforts of 
the labor unions above mentioned, 

“(2) A letter was sent by the superin- 
tendent of schools to all Protestant min- 
isters and other civic leaders of the com- 
munity in Toledo urging their coopera- 
tion through their various facilities to 
return boys and girls to school. 


“In addition to the above, the super- 
intendent of schools sent out a personal 
letter to all boys and girls between the 
ages of 16 and 18 employed on vacation 
permits. ... The program in Toledo 
has worked effectively.” 


From Robert L. Haycock, Superintendent of 
Schools of Washington, D. C. 


“Under date of August 27, 1945 I re- 
ceived a copy of your announcement ad- 
dressed to all Chief State School Officers 
concerning the Back-to-School Drive 
sponsored by your office and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. 8S. Department 
of Labor. 

“You may be interested in receiving 
a copy of the circular prepared and dis- 
tributed by the superintendent to the 
members of the school staff relating to 
this drive urging boys and girls to re- 
turn to school. 

“A press release was also prepared by 
the superintendent for each of the daily 
papers. “4 

A circular as follows, prepared by 
Superintendent Haycock, was addressed 
to all principals and teachers of the Dis- 
trict: 


As the postwar period begins, the 
guidance of boys and girls who have 
been out of school during the war be- 
comes a vital consideration. Principals, 
counselors, teachers, and parents should 
persuade working boys and girls to re- 
turn to school. The Federal Govern- 
ment is making every effort to give em- 
ployment to returning veterans. Fed- 
eral agencies, therefore, are placing 
great emphasis upon the return-to- 
school movement. 

The time is opportune to convince 
these young people that education is one 
of the greatest essentials for success in 
life. Parents should be convinced of 
the part that education and training 
play in human progress. Much depends 
upon the attitude of mothers and 
fathers. Principals should take steps 
at once to enlist the help of the P. T. A. 
in an effort to win the cooperation of 
the home. 





Counselors have found it possible to 
retain students in school by resorting to 
the cooperative work-study plan. This 
has value if the work experience is re- 
lated to the classroom program of the 
pupil, and is thus complementary to 
school instruction and training. It is 
hoped that employers will help by re- 
leasing pupils especially at this time of 
reconversion and adjustment. 

Our evening schools offer a wide range 
of academic, commercial, and vocational 
courses. Thousands of young people 
who work during the day have taken 
advantage of these opportunities. Many 
pupils earn diplomas in the night 
schools and enter the universities. 

Every principal should study the 
problem as he finds it at his school and 
develop a plan for contacting as many 
pupils and their homes as possible. 


From Mississippi State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, J. M. Tubb 


Governor Bailey of Mississippi is- 
sued the following proclamation sup- 
porting the Back-to-School campaign, a 
copy of which was received from Super- 
intendent Tubb: 


Whereas the people of our State, who 
have contributed so magnificently to 
the winning of the war, now face the 
challenge and opportunity to make 
the peace we have won the birthday 
of an era of great human advance- 

, ment; and 

Whereas our achievements in peace, 
even more than our achievements in 
war, will depend in large measure 
on the care and education we provide 
all children and youth; and 

Whereas the completion of a high- 
school education, whatever the 
cost, is the minimum our State should 
encourage every boy and girl to at- 
tain; and 

Whereas many of our young people, 
through necessity or because of their 
eagerness to share in family responsi- 
bilities and to help the Nation win the 
war, have cut short their schooling 
during the ag 4 years; 

Now, therefore, Thomas L. Bailey, 
Governor of the State of Mississippi, 
call upon all citizens to make it their 
personal business to encourage and 
enable all high-school-age boys and 
girls to enroll in school this year: 
and I urge our citizens to support our 
educational leaders in their efforts 
to provide an education which will 
prepare our young people for abun- 
dant living and responsible citizen- 
ship. 


From Robert E. Anderson, Supervisor, Cur- 
riculum and Publications, State Department 
of Education, Oregon 

“We wish to express our appreciation 
for material and information concern- 


ing the National Back-to-School Drive 
which has been received from your of- 
fice. Publicity is being given to this 
drive through press release to State and 
newspapers and in Education 
official monthly bulletin to 


local 
News. our 
teachers.” 


The Press Stresses Importance of 
Education 

The press of the country re- 
sponded whole-heartedly to the Back- 
to-Schooi Drive and contributed much 
in the way of editorials and news matter 
to the movement. ‘These excerpts are 
representative of many items received 
by the Office of Education from different 
parts of the United States: 

With school bells ringing in his ears, 
Mayor La Guardia lectured New York 
kids and their parents on the impor- 
tance of education and urged 72,000 
youngsters who have permanent work- 
ing papers this summer to hand those 
papers back go back to school— 


vet 
P. M., New York City, September 10, 
1945. 


has 


xa 


Men and women who know the value 
of an education are urging the youths 
of the nation to go back to school, 
that the war is over, and complete 
their high school or college educa- 
tion. . . . Competition is going to be 
much keener in the business world in 
the years ahead than it has been, and 
the educated man and woman will enjoy 
a great advantage over those who are 
fortunate. Young man, young 
woman—don’t cheat yourself. Go back 
to school.—Herald, Albany, Ga., Sep- 
7, 1945. 


how 


less 


tember 


The Back -to- School 
Drive aimed at bringing students who 
have dropped out for the sake of war 
jobs back into the classrooms, was given 
impetus in Providence this _ week. 
Mayor Dennis J. Roberts gave official 
endorsement to the drive in a message 
praising youth for their part in bring- 
ing about victory and asking them to 
think now of themselves and their fu- 
ture. Dr. James L. Hanley, Superin- 
tendent of Providence Schools, said yes- 
terday 1,100 letters have been mailed 
to students who dropped out of school 
since early 1944 and promised full co- 
operation in arranging schedules to meet 


Nation-wide 


their needs.—/Journal, Providence, R, J, 
September 8, 1945. 





x ¢ 


. 


On the eve of tlie reopening of the 
city’s public schools, officials are launch. 
ing a 
the thousands of teen-agers who left tg 
take war jobs. Spearheading the’ 
Back-to-School Drive will be a series of! 
special meetings for school principals, 
to discuss the needs of such youth. . ., 
As a part of the campaign, letters urg-| 
ing their return are being sent by Dr, 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent 
of Schools, to all 16-year-olds listed on 
school files as unemployed or likely to 
lose their jobs—Record, Philadelphia, 
Pa., September 9, 1945. 


“” } 


A back-to-school movement for teen- 


vampaign to bring back to classes) 


agers who have been employed in war|- 


industries was urged today by Samuel EF. 
Fleming, School Superintendent. “It is 
of the utmost importance that every boy! 
and girl be brought face to face with the} 
need for their preparation for the years} 


ahead,” he said.—Star, Seattle, Wash. 
August 29, 1945. ' 
ie 


Three Birmingham officials yesterday} 
joined with Federal agencies urging 
children of this area to return to school! 
and finish their education. Commis} 
sioner Eugene Connor, Dr. Frazer 
Banks, Superintendent of City Schools, 
and Dr. John E. Bryan, Superintendent 
of Jefferson County Schools, 
port to the annual back-to-school pro- 
gram.—A ge-Hera/d, Birmingham, Ala. 
1945. 


gave sup | 


September 8, 


ah» 
W 


There never has been a greater need 
for educated youth in this country. The’ 
statement that today’s students are to- 
morrow’s leaders is an acknowledged 
fact, for they will some day fall heir to 
the new responsibility of maintaining 
peace. The teen-agers who played anac- 
tive part in the home front production 
lines must now be made to realize that 
their pay checks were not a 
true indication of their future ability 
and worth. Their services in the years 
to come will be governed direct ly by the; 
value they place on a thorough and ade-| 
quate education which cannot be con- 
cluded at graduation from the eighth 


wartime 
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grade.—Herald, Decatur, Ill., Septem- 
ber 5, 1945. 
* 

By the tens of thousands the teen- 
agers went to work, part-time or full- 
time. indubitably, most of them made a 
contribution in one way or another to 
the victory. But there can be no quib- 
bling now as to the duty of these high- 
school age youths to themselves and to 
our democratic society. They should go 
back to the classroom, irrespective of any 
lingering temptations of employment.— 
Time s-Pix ayune, New Orleans, La., Sep- 


tember 6, 1945. 


We will soon have an opportunity for 
checking upon the fruits of the Back- 
to-School campaign. ‘The enrollment 
in the schools of the nation will reveal 
whether the end of the war has brought 
an end to the influences which for 4 
years have pushed school enrollment 
down and child labor up . . . Making 
school life attractive is a task that chal- 
lenges the ingenuity of administra- 
tors and teachers everywhere.—Gazette, 
Reno, Nev., September 10, 1945. 


Howard R. Goold, Superintendent of 
Tacoma Public Schools, Thursday re- 
quested all boys and girls of junior and 
senior high school age who have not 
already registered . .. to fill out enroll- 
ment blanks at the earliest possible 
time.—News-7Tribune, Tacoma, Wash., 
August 23, 1945. 


S7 
“sw 


Those boys and girls who have left 
high school to enter industry will be wise 
indeed if they heed the advice of the 
Connecticut Child Welfare Association 
and return to school next month.—Cou- 
rant, Hartford, Conn., August 30, 1945. 


The response of the press in support 
of the Back-to-School Drive indicates, 
if it reflects public opinion, a strong be- 
lief on the part of the American people 
that education through the secondary 
schools is the birthright of every child 
and the guarantee for the continuation 
of our democratic society. 


Chamber of Commerce Action 
The Committee on Educat ion, Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United States 
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of America, suggested the following 
activity to local committees 
to aid in returning youth to school, ac- 
cording to a statement by Paul H. 
Good, committee secretary : 


outline of 


1. Volunteer your help in organizing 
a community-wide back-to-school drive, 
or join school authorities already at 
work. 

2. Make certain that there are no vio- 
lations of State or Federal child-labor 
laws in business in your city. 

3. Bring the campaign to the atten- 
tion of your labor-management commit- 
tee, trade associations, and business- 
men’s clubs, and help them plan to 
support the campaign. 

4. Urge firms having a plant paper 
to see that it gives strong support to the 
Back-to-School Drive. 

5. Provide speakers as the mayor, the 
school superintendent, other prominent 
citizens, or a persuasive young person 
to address employee groups on the im- 
portance of the Back-to-School Drive. 


6. Take a poll to find out how many 
of your high-school-age workers are 
signing up for school courses. Encour- 
age employers to write young people 
now in their employ who have any 
doubt about the value of school to come 
in and talk over their plans with man- 
agement or the personnel officer. 

7. Use any available posters through- 
out retail and industrial plants or en- 
courage store art departments to have 
some made. 

8. Support the campaign in publicity 
and store advertising. 

9. Business could post an honor roll 
of teen-agers in a prominent place in. 
their plant, listing the young people 
who have left their employment bor 
full-time school and those who are com- 
bining school courses with work. 

In cooperation with local education 
authorities, local chambers of commerce 
in some communities took 
action in appealing to business and the 
community to get youth back to school, 
Mr. Good reports. 


concerted 





Terrain Model Building 


A 28-page illustrated pamphlet, How 
to Build Terrain Models, prepared for 
the U. S. Office of Education by the 
United States Navy, Office of Research 
and Inventions, is now available. In 
the foreword to the publication, Com- 
missioner Studebaker, states : 


In this pamphlet, the Office of Educa- 
tion joins the Navy Department in 
bringing a new activity to the schools. 
The methods of terrain model building 
described herein were largely developed 
by the Navy for use in combat. The 
simplicity of these methods, dictated by 
field conditions, makes them particu- 
larly applicable to the age level and the 
facilities of the average high school. 

The value of terrain model making 
and its many practical uses in the class- 
room will be readily apparent to educa- 
tors. Three dimensional models, col- 
ored and textured, can be used to great 
advantage in the teaching of such sub- 
jects as geology, botany, geography, and 
history. In making models the student 
gains experience in mathematics, car- 
tography, drawing, painting, and sculp- 
ture. But perhaps more valuable are 
the practical applications to national 
problems such as flood control, water 
power planning, soil conservation, air 
transportation studies, and town and 
road planning. 


As an educational project, terrain 
model building is full of possibilities 
and it is to be hoped that teachers and 
students of our schools will combine to 
make the most of the opportunities in- 
volved. 

The manual describes in nontechnical 
terms simple methods of construction 
that are the outgrowth of experiences in 
the Navy, but which lend themselves to 
refinements that provide opportunities 
for the use of manual skills and aes- 
thetic abilities. When the draft of the 
manuscript was completed, arrange- 
ments were made through the assistant 
superintendent in charge of senior high 
schools, Washington, D. C., for trying 
it out under classroom conditions. A 
teacher of geography in the Calvin 
Coolidge High School was assigned to 
conduct the experiment. After the 
construction of several models by the 
students the teacher made the following 
statement concerning the value of ter- 
rain model building and the practica- 
bility and soundness of the methods 
prescribed in the manual: 

The importance of making and using 


terrain models in the senior high school 
geography course is quite evident, yet 


seriously overlooked in current prac- 
tices. Au geography, whatever speci- 
fied branch— physical, mathematical, 
human, economic, industrial—employs 
in its basic concept, the earth. No 
student can clearly picture the surface 
of the earth from the study of pictures, 
maps, diagrams, or written description 
unless he has gained a previous concept 
through travel or living in areas where 
terrain is a vital influence. 

Much of our national “ignorance” 
about geography is a result of the fail- 
ure to inspire a real interest on the part 
of pupils, partly due to their inability 
to gain an adequate comprehension of 
the earth from abstract descriptions and 
symbols and two-dimensional repre- 
sentations. The earth, as the earth is, 
can be accurately interpreted only by 
methods which give the correct concept 
of the earth, and this means today the 
terrain model. 

The course of study for the Washing- 
ton, D. C., senior high school geography 
contains units on agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, mining, industry, water power, 
transportation, communication, and 
conservation and on typical climatic or 
industrial regions for which in varying 
degrees “terrain” is the basic factor. 

‘rom my experience in teaching and 
in my study of maps and map-making I 
can say that the use of models made by 
the individual student or as a group 
project would be invaluable. 


A copy of How to Build Terrain 
Models is available free from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C, 





Radio 


(From page 5) 


Corporation network as a force in build- 
ing the greater America of tomorrow. 
May it become a welcome guest in Amer- 
ican homes, bringing: 

Full and free expression of diverse 
viewpoints on national and interna- 
tional issues so that we may become bet- 
ter-informed citizens; 

Programs calculated to foster and 
elevate our tastes in music, literature, 
drama, and the other arts; 

Wholesome entertainment; 

Fair reporting of the news and an 
understanding of the background of the 
news; and 

Opportunities for 
knowledge of the world of science. 

May it bring us these and many other 
good things which the bright horizons 
of tomorrow give promise. 


enlarging our 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN BOARD 





New Books and Pamphlets 


Bretton Woods 


Bretton Woods; Clues to a Monetary 
Mystery. By Carlyle Morgan. Bos- 
ton, World Peace Foundation (40 
Mount Vernon Street), 1945. 143 p. 
25 cents. 

Designed to help the average layman under- 
stand the Bretton Woods Proposals and the 


issues involved. 


UNRRA 

Out of the Chaos. Washington, 
D. C., United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration (1344 Con- 
necticut Avenue), 1945. 18 p._ illus. 
Free. Copies are available in bulk, for 
distribution to groups. 

Briefly describes the organization and op- 
erations of UNRRA; written in popular 
for general use. Other publications 
about UNRRA for the use of teachers, speak- 
discussion leaders, and students of inter- 


style 


ers, 
national relations, may be obtained free from 
the same source. 


Intercultural Education 


The Immigrant in Fiction and Biog- 
raphy. Compiled by Joseph S. Roucek 
in cooperation with Alice Hero and 
Jean Downey. New York, Bureau for 
Intercultural Education (119 West 57th 
Street), 1945. 32 p. 20 cents. 

Lists 274 books about the immigrant, anno- 
tated and classified; indicates titles suitable 
for children and some selected for junior high 
school, 


Spanish and Portuguese 


The Teaching of Spanish and Portu- 
Compiled and edited by Stephen 
L. Pitcher. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, 1945. 23 p. 


quese. 


Reports a series of regional conferences 
the National Education 
ciation and conducted in cooperation with the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. The dis- 


cussion deals with objectives, methods, sup- 


sponsored by ASSo- 


plementary training aids, lessons learned from 
the Army Specialized Program 
(ASTP), training of teachers, and supervision 


Training 


of language teaching programs. Summaries 


of some addresses are included. 
Education and International 
Organization 
Only by Understanding: Education 


and International Organization. By 


William G. Carr. New York. Foreign 


(22. East 38th 
(Headline Series 


Policy Association 
Street), 1945. 
No. 52.) 25 cents. 


96 p. 


Traces world events since World War I. 
and points out that educational isolation doeg 
not preserve reviews the results of 
past efforts international collabora- 
tion in education; and outlines some current 
proposals for education in international or. 
ganization. Considers international collabo 
ration in education an essential element in the ” 


peace ; 
toward 


solution of complex world problems. A chap- 
ter on postwar social education by Roy A 
Price concludes the volume. 
New Handbook 
NEA Handbook. First Edit ion. 


Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association of the United States, 1945, 
240 p. $1 single copy. 

Gives general and historical information 
about the National Education Association, its 

committees, departments, headquarters divi- 

sions, and publications. The section, “Impor- ' 
tant Facts for Education Workers” may be 

used in presenting the case for education in 

each of the various States. 


Consumer Education 


T he Mode rn 
His Problems 
Washington, D. C., Consumer Eduea- } 
tion Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals (120! 
16th Street NW.), 1945. 67 p. illus. 
(Consumer Education Series, Unit No. 
1.) 


Intended to serve as an introduction to con 


lLmerican Consumer: 


and Opport unities, 


25 cents, single copy. 


sumer education for both pupil and teacher. 


The Consumer Education Study has issued 


this publication as the first in a 
teaching-learning units which will concentrate 


series of 


on general principles underlying all consump 
tion. The units are planned to be flexible and 
rich in resources so that they may be adapted: 
to a Variety of situations and will be useful to 


a maximum number of schools, 
Film Guide 

Educators Guide to Free Films. 
Compiled and edited by Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Fifth 

“dition, 1945. Randolph, Wis., Educa- 
tors Progress Service, 1945, 254 p. 
mimeo. $4. 

Presents an up-to-date annotated list of free 
films and slide films available to educators it- 
terested in visual aids. Indexed by title, sub’ 
ject, and source. 


(Zurn to page 14) 
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International Exchange of Teachers—Legal Aspects 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


HE of teachers, pro- 

fessors, and ideas among nations 
now looms on the horizon as an impor- 
tant phase of international activity 
emerging from World War II. In view 
of the increasing interest in interna- 
tional intellectual activity, many edu- 
eators and legislators in the United 
States and other countries are concerned 


exchange 


with the extent to which legal provisions 
facilitate restrict the free 
movement of teachers between nations 
and the practice of their profession in a 
The free exchange of 


and also 


foreign country. 
teachers and intellectual workers among 
nations is increasingly regarded as a po- 
tential factor in the development of in- 
ternational understanding and coopera- 
tion which are essential to an orderly 
world society. 

The nations are now confronted with 
the practical problem of reconciling and 
adjusting their education systems with 
all their deep-rooted national tradition 
to include international relations. This 
task of adjustment presents legal as 
well as psychological difficulties. 

The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent a résumé of legal provisions and 
problems which affect teachers who seek 
to pursue their profession in a foreign 
country, with special reference to those 
coming to the United States. Teachers 
who engage in education beyond their 
national boundaries often 


are con- 


fronted with certain legal obstacles. 
The freedom of teacher movement 


among nations is affected by interna- 
tional legal relations; and a foreign 
teacher who seeks to engage in educa- 
tion in the United States which, unlike 
most other countries, has no national 
ministry of education, may encounter 
State laws which restrict his employ- 
ment. 

Legal provisions which affect the em- 
ployment of foreign teachers in the 
United States arise from three main 
sources: (1) State laws; (2) Federal 
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statutes; and (3) international laws— 
treaties and conventions among nations. 
American teachers entering upon the 
practice of their profession in a foreign 
country are subject to international le- 
gal relations and the national and local 
laws of the country in which they may 
be engaged. 

The numerous certification require- 
ments in the several States of the United 
States or of other countries are not pre- 
sented here. It is assumed that a for- 
eign teacher coming to this country (or 
an American going to a foreign coun- 
try) to engage in teaching would possess 
the general academic and professional 
qualifications usually required for some 
type of certificate under the laws of the 
State (or country) in which he proposes 
to teach. Attention, however, is invited 
to those State laws of this country which 
require teachers to be citizens of the 
United States and also the State laws 
which require teachers to subscribe to 
an Oath of Allegiance to the United 
States, both of which affect the exchange 
of teachers between this country and a 
foreign country. 


Recent Developmenis 


In comparatively recent times, espe- 
cially since 1900, some noteworthy de- 
velopments have occurred which fa- 
cilitate participation of members of 
learned professions in international life. 
One of the first steps in this direction 
among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere grew out of the Second 
Pan American Conference at Mexico 
City in 1902. The delegates of that 
conference, representing 17 American 
countries, including the United States, 
signed a convention to assist their re- 
spective citizens of learned professions 
to “freely exercise” their profession 
within the countries signatory thereto. 
This convention was ratified by 9 
American countries. The United States 
did not ratify. While this convention 
did not expressly mention teachers, the 


language of it seems sufficiently broad 
to include college professors or those 
engaged in professional, educational, 
and scientific work.' 

The participation by American 
teachers and students in the realm of 
international intellectual exchanges is 
not new. It was, however, notably ad- 
vanced by the Rhodes Scholarships 
which have been in existence for more 
than 40 years. 

The Rhodes scholarship exchanges 
were established by private endowment. 
In 1908, the Congress of the United 
States by a joint resolution authorized 
the President to remit to China approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 of the Boxer In- 
demnity Fund accredited to the United 
States? Thissum the President in 1908 
duly remitted to China which at the re- 
quest of China was specifically used for 
educational purposes. Furthermore, on 
May 21, 1924, Congress by Joint Resolu- 
tion 164 (48 Stat. 135), as a further act 
of friendship, authorized the President 
in his discretion to remit to China any 
and all further payments of the annual 
installments of the Chinese indemnity 
(over $6,000,000), such remission to 
begin as of October 1, 1917. Under this 
arrangement many Chinese students 
have studied in American institutions. 

Since World War I, new impetus has 
been given to international intellectual 
relations. The First Assembly of the 
League of Nations in 1920 gave consid- 
eration to this subject and instructed the 
council to associate itself as closely as 


1 As long ago as 1895, the U. S. Supreme Court 
made the following observation: “Formerly, theol- 
ogy, law, and medicine were specifically known as 
the professions; but as the applications of science 
and learning are extended to other departments 
of affairs, other vocations also receive the name. 
The word implies professed attainments in special 
knowledge, as distinguished from mere skill. A 
practical dealing with affairs, as distinguished from 
mere study or investigation; and an application 
of such knowledge to uses for others as a vocation, 
as distinguished from its pursuits for its own 
purposes.” (163 U. 8. 258.) 

2To cover losses incurred by the Boxer disturb- 
ances in China during 1900, 





possible with methods tending to bring 
about international organization of in- 
tellectual to 
measures which might be taken by the 
league to facilitate international ex- 
change in the domain of intellectual 
activity. Since 1920, approximately a 
half hundred treaties to facilitate the 
exchange of foreign 
dents, and ideas 
by different nations. These treaties are 


work, and recommend 


professors, stu- 


have been entered into 


of numerous types and for various 
purposes. 
While many nations have become 


parties to treaties for the exchange of 
professors, it was not until 1937 that the 
United States formally joined certain 
other nations in a treaty of this char- 
acter. 


State Laws Affecting Foreign 
Teachers in the United States 
Whatever of 


country may have to teach or practice a 


rights citizens one 
profession in another country must be 
in conformity with general laws and 
customs adopted and enforced by the 
respective All 
States of the United States have their 


respective 


countries involved. 


legislation or regulations 
governing the licensing and employ 
ment of teachers. Some of the States 
have legislation or regulatory provi- 
sions which place limitations upon for- 
eign teachers who seek posit ions in their 


Most 


tions have to do with citizenship status 


public schools. of these restric 
of the teacher and the taking of an oath 
of allegiance. 

Citizenship.—The following States 
and the District of Columbia require 
that teachers in the public schools be 
citizens of the United States: Arizona, 
California? Connecticut. Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wash 
ington,’ Wyoming. 


Oath of Alle Giance to Constitution of 
the United States or of the State. 
Certain States in this country require 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance. 


In some of the States, the oath is re- 


*Or declaration of intention to assume citizen 


ship, or proof of completion of “first papers,” ete 
4 See Connecticut 
Or declaration of intention 


* Pledge of loyalty. 


col. 2 


i2 


quired of teachers in private and paro- 
chial schools as well as in public schools. 
A distinction is to be noted between an 
oath of allegiance and an oath taken 
merely for the faithful performance of 
An oath of alle- 
giance taken in accordance with the laws 
of a State of the United States does not, 
under the of the 
United States, confer Federal citizen- 
ship upon the person taking such an 
the United 
States is a process under Federal statu- 


certain civil duties. 


naturalization laws 


oath. Naturalization in 
tory provisions which demands of the 
applicants various steps in addition to 
the taking of the oath of allegiance. 
The following States and the District 
of Columbia require that teachers in the 
public schools take an oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
and in most instances of the State: Ari- 
Florida, 


Georgia, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 


zona. California, Colorado, 
igan, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Vermont, Washington, West 
Virginia. 

some States, the 


citizenship or oath of allegiance require- 


4 | pplic ation.—I n 


ments are not applicable to professors 
and instructors in colleges and univer- 
sities, and they apply chiefly with re- 
spect to teachers in the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In most in- 
stances, restrictions as to citizenship and 
oath of allegiance are inapplicable Lo 
teachers in private schools. 

In the State of Michigan the statute 
requiring citizenship of teachers con- 


tains the following proviso: 


That this requirement shall not be 
construed as prohibiting such board of 
from employing for limited 
periods instructors or lecturers who are 
citizens of foreign countries: Provided. 
further, That the requirements of this 
act shall not apply to an interchange of 
teachers between any school district in 
this State and a foreign country, when 
such interchange shall not be for a 
period exceeding one year. (General 
School Laws of Michigan, 1940, Sec. 


ed 


JLL.) 


control 


The 1945 legislature of Connecticut 
authorized the exchange of students and 
faculty members of the teachers colleges 
and the university with institutions in 
other This 
necessary because under the existing 


countries. act was made 


law in that State it was illegal to employ 
(S. B. 278) 


a noncitizen. 


Federal Statutory Provisions 


While there are no Federal statutes | 


which expressly authorize a foreign 


teacher to engage in his profession 
among the States or which prohibit him 
from doing so, there are certain Federal] 
statutes which affect his professional 
status. 

In consideration of Federal statutes 
the 


change of teachers, there is a distine. 


bearing upon international 
tion between an “immigrant” and 4 


“nonimmigrant” or visitor. For ex. 
ample, a teacher visitor who enters this 
country may declare at the time of his 
admission that the purpose for which he 
is coming to the United States is teach- 
ing. Such a nonimmigrant may not as 
a rule establish residence for the pur. 
pose of acquiring citizenship in the 
United States. 


“professor” who enters as a “nonquota” 


However, a foreign 
immigrant 
mitted to the United States provided no 
fraud is attached to his entry. 

The act of February 5, 1917 (39 U.S. 
Stat. 874, as amended) controls the im 


may 


migration of aliens under contract and 
specifies the classes exempt from its pro- 
visions. In it, aliens occupying a pro- 
fessional status are specifically ex- 
empted from the provisions applicable 
to labor contracts, and among the ex- 
empted classes enumerated are lectur- 
ers, professors for colleges and semi- 
naries, and persons belonging to any 


The 


Department of Justice construes the 


recognized learned profession. 
contract labor law as inapplicable to 
teachers and exempts them on the the 
ory that they are not engaged in manual 
labor.’ ® 

The Immigration Act of May 26. 
1924, provides that professors may be 
admitted on a nonquota basis if they 


TBureau of Immigration 56026 /768 
Sept. 22, 1941 

*In 1919, the U. S 
an Hawall case 


Act of 


Appeals 


Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
held that section 3 of the Immi 
1917 admission of con 


gration excluding 


tract laborers, did not exclude the admission of 
aliens belonging to any recognized “learned pro 
fession,”” and the said Act was held “not to exclude 
a Japanese alien seeking admission for the purpose 


ex- | 


~— 


be permanently ad- 


of teaching the Japanese language, history, geog 
raphy, and arithmetic in an established school 
because (1) the doing so is not to perform labor} 
within the meaning of the act, and (2) such 
teacher may properly be regarded as belonging toa 
recognized learned profession.” (260 Fed. Rep 


104.) 
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have had two years’ experience in their 
profession before applying for admis- 
sion to the United States. This act also 
admits bona fide students who show that 
they have been accepted to schools in 
this country and upon condition that 
they must return to their country upon 
completion of their study. The follow- 
ing rules and regulations for the ad 
ministration of the provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 
prescribed for Consular Offices by the 


have been 


Secretary of State: 


135. * The term “professor” 
as used in this section (Section 4 (d) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 shall be 
construed to mean a person who is qual- 
ified to teach, and who, for two years 
immediately prior to applying for ad- 
mission to the United States. has taught 
some recognized subject in an institu- 
tion of learning which corresponds to a 
college, academy, seminary, or univer- 
sitv. as these terms are understood in 
the United States, and who is coming to 
the United States solely for the purpose 
of carrying on such vocation here. 

36. School teachers as the term is 
ordinarily used in the United States are 
not within this exemption.® 

In the employment of foreign teach- 
ers, private institutions stand in a more 
favored position than public schools 
under the Immigration Act of 1924 for 
the reason that public schools of second- 
ary grade are not included in the inter- 
pretation of the terms “academy” and 
That is to say, Congress 
itself 


cdimission of teachers for the 


“seminary.” 
under that act did not 
with the 


secondary 


concern 


ind primary public schools 
of the States. Public and private uni- 
versities and colleges, and also “acade- 
mies” and “seminaries” under the non- 
quota provision may employ foreign 


teachers when they wish to do so. 


International Law, Treaties, 
Conventions, Etc. 


A citizen who leaves his country for 
the purpose of visiting a foreign coun- 
try, or for engaging in business or a 
profession temporarily, does not sever 
the bond of legal relationship with his 
home country. However, for practical 
purposes it is customary for a country to 
yield certain control over its citizens so- 
journing abroad to the country in which 


*General Inetruction Consular, No. 926, Diplo 


matic Serial Ne 78 1dmiasion of Aliens into the 
United State Department of State, Government 
Printing Office, Washington (1929, Rules 135 and 
136, p. 51) 
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they are traveling or temporarily resid- 
ing. Hence under international law a 
foreign teacher admitted to a country 
according to immigration provisions 
places himself under the jurisdiction of 
his new State of residence and must con- 
form to the laws of that State. The 
rights of a foreign teacher to engage in 
a teaching profession are rights which 
must be in conformity with the general 
principles adopted and enforced by the 
family of nations. Where the rights to 
teach are not secured to foreigners under 
law, through constitu- 
tional or statutory provisions, or special 
treaties, the general custom of the na- 
teachers must be 
examined for indications of the foreign 
teacher’s rights and obligations (175 
U.S. 677). 

Principles of international law are 
frequently written into treaties, and 
many European and Latin-American 
governments have recorded in treaty 


international 


tions for foreign 


form their official support of interna- 
tional education, many of which include 
provisions for exchange of teachers. 
The only treaty or convention entered 
into by the United States which ex- 
the 
teachers is that signed at Buenos Aires, 
December 23, 1936. This treaty was 
ratified by the United States and de- 
posited with the Pan American Union, 
July 29, 1937. Under this treaty the 
United States agreed with other nations 
signatory to the treaty to facilitate the 


pressly relates to exchange of 


exchange of professors and also stu- 
dents. 


Treaty-Making Power and Federal-State 
Educational Relations 


The the United 
States in treaties affecting international 


participation of 


affairs involve new problems in Fed- 
Edu- 


cation in the United States is chiefly a 


eral-State educational relations. 


State function and there is no national 
ministry of education. Furthermore, 
Federal Constitution, the 
State is denied the power to enter into 


under our 
agreements with foreign governments, 
the Federal Government being supreme 
in all matters international. 

Does this superiority in matters in- 
ternational include This 
question was brought sharply to the 
fore in 1936 in connection with the 
Buenos Aires Convention for the Pa- 
cific Orientation of Public Instruction, 


education ? 


wherein it was proposed that the con. 
tracting parties agree to organize in 
their public educational establishments 
the teaching of the principles of pacific 
settlements of international disputes. 
The United States delegates at that 
convention declined to sign the docu- 
ment for the following reasons: 


The Delegation of the United States 
States of America, while generally sym- 
pathetic to measures looking to “the 
peaceful orientation of public instruc- 
tion,” desires to point out that the sys- 
tem of education in the United States 
differs from that in other countries of 
the Americas in that it lies largely out- 
side the sphere of activity of the Fed- 
eral Government and is supported and 
administered by the State and munici- 
pal authorities and by private institu- 
tions and individuals, The conference 
will appreciate, therefore, the constitu- 
tional inability of this delegation to 
sign the above convention."” 


Some Treaty-Making Precedents.— 
While education in the United States 
is chiefly a State function, there is some 
precedent to show that the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the United States is su- 
preme over State legislatures in mat- 
ters of education which are interna 
tional in scope. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has said: 


It is the declared will of the people 

of the United States, that every treaty 
made by the authority of the United 
States, shall be superior to the consti- 
tution and laws of any individual 
State; and their will alone is to decide, 
(Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dallas 199, 236, 237. 
Decided in 1796.) 
This doctrine was reaffirmed in 1879 
in a decision by the Supreme Court 
nullifying certain laws of Virginia 
which were in conflict with the treaty 
of 1850 between the United States and 
Switzerland. In this case, it was held 
that the Constitution and treaties of 
the United States are as much a part of 
the law of every State as its own local 
laws and constitution. The Supreme 
Court of the United States said: 


If the National Government has not 
the power to do what isdoneby * * * 
treaties, it cannot be done‘at all, for the 
States are expressly forbidden to enter 
into any treaty * * *—(100 U.S. 
483. ) 


The fact that the States were denied 
Treaty Information, p. 26: Bulletin No. 990, 


March 31, 1937, The Department of State, Wash 
ington 25, Db. Cc. 


is 


the treaty-making power and that this 
power was conferred exclusively upon 
the Federal Government does not imply 
that the treaty power should be less 
than that conferred upon any independ 
than that 


ent government and _ less 
possessed by the State conferring it. 
The very general language used in con 
ferring the power negatives such an in 
tention. What was conferred was ob- 
viously that power to negotiate treaties 
which is essential if there is to be inter- 
course between nations. 

Supreme Court decisions interpreting 
the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to international relations 
appear in support of the proposition 
that the treaty-making power of the 
National Government includes some of 
the powers which, if measured only by 
the jurisdiction of Congress, would be 
reserved to the States or to the people. 
Elihu Root said, “In the light of these 
opinions it cannot well be denied that 
the treaty-making power is a national 
rather than a federal power, and thi 
distinction measures the whole differ 
ence between its jurisdiction and the 
in relation to 
The 


contention is that the treaty-making 


jurisdiction of Congress 


the so-called reserved powers.” 


power is not distributed and that in in- 
ternational affairs there are no States, 
and that the National Government may 
do anything commonly done by sov- 


ereign nations. Lambie states that 


Although governments with a na 
tional system of education may find it 
easier to enter into international rela 
tions, the United States, which has a 
decentralized system of education, is not 
barred from entering into a convention 
concerning the interchange of teachers 
and the practice of the teaching pro 
fession. ” 


Chief Justice Marshall of 
preme Court in 1829 said “Our Const 


the Su 
tution declares a treaty to be the law of 
the land. It is consequently to be re 
garded in courts of justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature, whenever it 
operates of itself without the aid of any 
legislative provision.”—(2 Peters Ke 
ports 253.) Hence a treaty designed to 





“The Foreign Teacher Hie Legal Status ae 
thown in Treaties and Legislation In Inetitute 
of International Kadueation Hulletin No j 


Thirteenth Beries, p. 92. 1042 


14 


facilitate the international exchange of 
teachers may operate in this country 
without either Congressional or State 
enabling legislation, the nature of it 
being self-executing. This is demon- 
strated through the exchange of teachers 
under the provisions of the Buenos Aires 
convention ratified by the United States 
in 1937, 

In 1916, the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustained as valid a stat- 
ute in pursuance to a treaty between 
this country and Canada for the protec 
tion of migratory birds which, prior to 
the treaty, had been regarded in this 
country as a State function. The hold 
ing of the Court was on the theory that 
if it could not be done by treaty it could 
not be done af all and that the matter 
was of the “sharpest exigency.” 
Federal and State 


and legislators who 


Modification of 
Laws, 


seek to facilitate the exchange of teach 


Educators 


ers between the United States and other 
countries should not overlook the possi 
be available other 
In fact it 


he done 


bilities which may 
than by treaty arrangement. 
that 


without the aid of a treaty and if so it 


would seem much could 


would be less invelved. Federal and 
State laws could be modified to remove 
some of the restrictions encountered by 
a foreign teacher. For example, the 
Federal immigration law of this coun- 
try could be broadened to facilitate the 
admission of teachers as “visitors” or 
on a nonquota immigrant basis, as is the 
case of members of recognized learned 
professions. Furthermore, the States 
in this country have full power to mod 
ify their laws and to make exceptions 
citizenship, 


to provisions requiring 


oath of allegiance, ete., which tend to 
restrict the exchange of teachers be- 
tween this country and a foreign coun 
try. The same may be said with respect 
to Federal or State legal restrictions 
other countries. 


which exist in 


Modification of Federal and State laws 


may 


along the lines suggested might be the 
more desirable and feasible procedure 
in international exchange of teachers 
in countries similar to the United States 
which have decentralized systems of 


education. 


Bulletin Board 
(From page IV) : 
United Nations Charter 


The United Nations Charter; What 
By Clark 
New York, Ameri. } 


can Association for the United Nations, 


7 / , ‘ 
Was Done at San Francisco. 


M. Eichelberger. 


Inc., and Commission to Study the Or. 
(45 65th 
10 cents. 


Peace Kast 


1% p. 


ganization of 
Street), 1945. 


Explains in simple terms the basic provill 
sions of the Charter, describes the framework ' 
and functions of the six principal organs of 
the international machinery, and discusses the 
the Includes the text 


role of United States 


of the United Nations Charter 


General Education 


General Education in a Free Society, 


Report of the Harvard Committee with 


an introduction by James Bryant 
Conant. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1945, 267 p. $2. 


The report, prepared by the Committee on | 


the Objectives of a General Education tn 4 
Paul H 


siders the problem at 


Buck, chairman, cow 
both 


ree Society, 


high-school and 
college level and explores the present status of 
American education “in quest of a concept of 
general education that would have validity for 
AS 4 re 


the free soclety which we cherish.” 


sult of this inquiry, recommendations for} 


changes in the curriculum of Harvard College 


are presented in Chapter V 
Courses of Study 


The following courses of study were 
recently received in the Office of Eduea- 
tion Library. 

Public Schools, 


for Sociology 


Bellefontaine, Ohio. 


Curriculum Outline 


High Schools. sellefontaine, 1944, 
19 p. mimeo, 
Beloit, Wis. Public Schools. Home 


Junior and Senior 


Beloit, 1944. 


Keonomicsa in the 
lligh Schools. 1944-44. 
IZp. mimeo, 

County, Mich. Public 


A Course of Study for Rural 


Berrien 
Schools. 


Schoola, 1944-44; Supple ment to the 
State Course of Study. 1944. 24 p. 
Boston, Mass. Public Schools, 
Course in Physical Education for 
Grades 1,2, and 3. Boston Printing 
Department, 1943. 115 p. (School 


Document No, &-1943) 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 





Students Plan for Peace 


Planning for peace was the theme 
of a Congress held recently at Birming 
ham University by Britain’s National 


Union of Students, according to the fol 
lowing account by A. T. James, presi- 
dent of the Union, received by the U.S. 
Office of Education through the courtesy 
of the British 
The Congre 

than 600 
from France. the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, the Netherlands, Bel 


gium, Luxemburg, Poland, and Czecho- 


Information Services. 
was attended by more 


tudents, ‘ncluding delegates 


slovakia. 
“Because war has severely reduced 
Uni- 


versilies those who came were mainly 


the time students can spend at 
very young, their average age being just 
over 20. But though young, over three- 
quarters of the students coming to Con 
gress had performed some form of war 
work, most of them on farms during the 
summer months. Others had done duty 
in one of the civil defence services, in 
canteens, factories, hospitals and youth 
clubs. But 


the student 


for the first time a few of 
aut Congress were ex-serv- 
icemen, the forerunners of what will be- 
come a decisive element in Britain’s uni- 
versities during the next few years. 
“The main topic under discussion this 
‘The Student’s Contribution 


yea rwa 


to Peace, days being set aside to con 
sider in turn variou aspects of peace and 
The first 2 


given up to a discussion of science and 


reconstruction. days were 


economics; the third and fourth day to 
international « ooperat ion and educat ion, 
and the last day to the future of student 
organization Expert speakers ad 
tudent 
Plenary el 


dressed on every problem in 
ion, and in each case Con 
gress divided afterwards to consider the 
ri ed in 


point faculty and special 


COTNISSION 


Scientific and Economic Planning 

“After greetings by the Lord Mayor 
of Birmingham and the Pro-Chancellor 
Of Birmingham University, Dr. Sam 
Lilley 


planning research, directing it where 


poke on the urgent necessity of 


it was most needed and providing ade 
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quate finance for it. To double or treble 
research activity within 10 years would 
four to 

E. F. 


Schumacher, in dealing with the eco- 


mean turning out students at 
seven times their prewar rate. 


nomic aspect of peace, urged the need 
for full employment and equitable dis- 
tribution at home. He stressed the im- 
portance of planned international trade 
so as to ensure full employment for all 
nations; he warned students against be- 
lieving in simple economic prescrip- 
tions, saying that the foremost func- 
tion of the universities was to develop 
their critical faculty of thought. 

“In considering the future of science 
and economics in special and faculty 

the 
After 


much serious and searching discussion 


commissions students developed 


points made by the speakers. 


they agreed on many important issues. 
Thus they felt that planning in the 
scientific and economic fields was ur- 
gently needed, that the peace must be 
won in much the same way, and by em 
ploying means similar to those used for 
winning the war. Unlike the last peace, 
this time all must actively cooperate in 
Individual 
sions framed and carried a number of 


shaping policy. commis 
resolutions 


student 


far-reaching 


of 


representing 


sections opinion. They 


wanted : 


|. Some definite form of planning 
and guidance in science from a State 
De partment of Neientific Research, Ex 
tensive financial aid for laboratory 
equipment and research scholarships. — 


2. Financial encouragement of re 
search in private enterprise, conditional 
upon the publication of the results of 
such research, 


3. Nationalization of the coal indus 


try tout ilize to the full Britain’s coal re 
sources and to provide the best possible 
working conditions. 


4. A greater degree of mass produc 
tion of good utility commodities (on the 
lines of wartime production) to raise 
the standard of living, 


5. Nationalization of important in- 
dustries for the efficient and proper util 
ization of national resources, 

6, Education and better facilities for 
leisure with further development of 
adult educational bodies, such as the 
Workers’ Educational Association, 


extra-mural boards, the Council for En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts. 


7. Nationalization of the land, or fail- 
ing this, nationalization of land develop- 
ment rights. 


Future World Organization 


“In an address on the future of inter- 
national cooperation Sir Geotfrey Man- 
der, M. P., outlined the shape of the fu- 
He advocated 
an international police force, recruited 
from all nations, and he looked forward 
to a Parliament of Man, which would 


ture world organization. 


finally be able to deal with international 
disputes and thus make further war im- 
The which fol- 
lowed ranged from the future of Ger- 
many to questions concerning the Far 
the United States and Russia. 
Throughout feeling was strongly in 
favor of closer cooperation with other 


possible. discussion 


Kast ‘ 


countries, particularly European coun- 
tries. ‘Though these resolutions do not 
represent the attitude of the whole of 
Congress, they demonstrate the spirit 


which guided many of the students: 


1. Atrocities committed by the Ger- 
mans should be punished; but that the 
veace conference must not be dominated 
y a spirit of revenge or hatred as re- 
gards all German people. 

2. More information about the Far 
Eastern War should be made available, 
particularly about conditions in China, 


? 


3. In Europe complete economic re-. 
organization is necessary, together with 
a revision of national frontiers, and the 
formation of regional federations to 
produce economically stable units. 

1. Relief must be sent at the earliest 
possible opportunity to all European 
countries who want it, as a condition of 
winning the peace. 

5. To further Anglo-American rela- 
tions a regular exchange between Brit- 
ish and American students as well as 
teachers should take place. To improve 
relations between Britain and Russia, 
exchanges of students and the ferma- 
tion of Anglo-Soviet student societies 
were asked for. 

6. Active measures must be taken to 
assist the democratic development of 
Britain’s colonies in the interest of the 
colonial people; and to ensure a higher 
standard of living in the shortest possi- 
ble time. The Atlantic Charter should 
apply to all people within the British 
Empire. 





Resolutions A pproved 


“After an address by H. C. Dent on 
the part to be played by education and 
a short talk by Jack Allanson on the 
future of student organizations, stu- 
dents spent their last day at Congress 
discussing these topics in detail and 
framing four major resolutions. These 
were put to the whole of Congress and 
passed by them. 

“Congress called for the removal of 
restrictions on student organizations 
and student political activity imposed 
by some universities and colleges. They 
¢sked for greater participation of stu- 
dents in general youth activities on a 
basis of equality with other young peo- 
ple; and that students should take a 
more active part in youth clubs and 
movements. 

“The third 


were concerned with international as- 


and fourth resolutions 


pects of student work: It was sug- 
gested that the International Student 
Service should make available much 
more information on the needs of Eu- 
ropean countries, India and China; and 
that the Unions should be responsible 
for collecting money and materials for 
the universities and students of these 
countries. The last and most impor- 
tant resolution called for a world-wide 
student organization which would serve 
as a representative body through which 
students could exchange ideas and ex 
press their views, and which will give 
students every opportunity of develop- 
ing international friendship through 
travel, exchange visits, sports, confer- 
ences and All nation- 
ally representative and democratically 


other means. 


elected student organizations should 
participate in this organization, which 


Op- 


should be created at the earliest 
portunity. 

“As these resolutions show, Congress 
this year did some serious and valuable 
work. Most of 
themselves ‘progressives,’ 


those present called 


but few of 


A sci- 
entific attitude to problems of peace and 


them were content with slogans. 


reconstruction, as well as much critical 
thinking were in evidence. All wanted 
to take an active part in shaping a better 
‘postwar world and they asked for means 
and methods to achieve this. As one of 
the student speakers put it: ‘We don’t 
want rhetoric, but fact and analysis’.” 


Slides of Other 
American Republics 


The U. S. Office of Education an- 
nounces the availability for loan to 
schools and colleges of over 1,500 Koda- 
chrome slides on life in the other Amer- 
ican Republics. The which 
were produced by the American Council 


slides, 


on Education, are in color, 2 x 2 inches, 
and may be projected on a screen from 
a standard size slide projector. Sets 
of slides on each of the 33 titles listed 
below are available for free loan upon 
request. Return insur- 
ance are to be paid by the borrower. 


postage and 


General Topics 
1. Hunting Unusual Plants in Guatemala. 
2. Guatemala. 
8. Cartagena. 
4. Brazil Builds. 
5. Native Markets of Latin America. 
6. Rubber in the Amazon Basin. 
7. Native Life in an Amazon Village. 
8. Housing in Latin America. 
9. Mexican Churches (Colonial). 
10. Colonial Painting in Mexico. 
11. Contemporary Mexican Painting. 
12. Contemporary Mexican Murals. 
13. Popular Arts in Mexico. 
14. South America—The Land. 
15. Agriculture in South America, 
16. Mining in South America. 
17. Transportation in Latin America. 
18. Weaving in the South American High- 
lands. 
19. Bolivian Highland Costumes. 
20. Indian Costumes in Latin America. 
21. Indian Life in the Lowlands of South 
America. 
92. Indian Life in the Highlands of South 
America, 
Valley of Mexico 
23. Middle Culture. 
24. Teotihuacan. 
25. Tula-Toltec. 
26. Aztec. 
Western Mexico 
27. Tarascan. 
Southeastern Mexico 
28. Monte Alban and Mitla. 
29. Totonac. 
Maya First Empire—Honduras 
30. Copan. 
Maya Second Empire—Yucatan 
31. Chichen Itza, 
32. Uxmal. 
23. Inca Culture in Peru. 
Sets of slides, together with teachers’ 
notes which give information about 


each slide, may be borrowed for a peri- 
od of 3 weeks. The slides are mounted 
between glass and each set is shipped! 
Slides, box, | 


in a small wooden box. 
and teachers’ notes are to be returned 
by parcel post at the ext pense of the | 
borrower. Requests for slides should 
be sent to the American Republics 
Branch, Division of International Edu. 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Edy-! 


cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


Other Depositories 


The slides are also available from the 
following depositories : | 
The Southern California Council of Inter. 
American Affairs, 707 Auditorium Building, 
Fifth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles 13, Calif 


The Rocky Mountain Council on Inter. 
American Affairs, 1425 Cleveland Place, 
Denver, Colo. 


Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. ¢ 

Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago 3, Il. 

Extension Division, The State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

The Pan 


setts and 


American Society of Massacht- 
Northern New England, Ine., % 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
The Southern Council on International Re 
lations, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Portland State 
System of Higher Education, Portland, Oreg. 
Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, Parkway at 26th Street, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 
Institute of 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 


Extension Center, Oregon 


Division of Education, 


Latin-American Studies, the} 


Borrowers should use the nearest de- 
pository. The conditions stated above 
apply only to slides loaned by the U.S. 
Office of Education. 


cerning availability and service charges} 


Information con- 


of other depositories listed may be ob- 

tained by writing directly to each. 

Loan Packets on Inter- 
American Subjects 


A new series, Loan Packets on Inter: 


‘ 


American Subjects, is now available 
from the U.S. Office of Education. The 
series includes 18 subjects as follows: 
Teachers’ Materials 
Packet Vo. 
1. Sources of Instructional Material. 
2. Education of Spanish-speaking 
Children. 
Materials for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools 
3. Hispanic Countries and Cities. 
4. Brazil. 
5. Social Studies. 
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6. Music. 

7, wrt. 

8 Literature. 

9, Spanish for the 


School. 


Elementary 


10. Beginning Spanish (Secondary). 
11. Intermediate Spanish. 

12. Plays, Pageants, and Programs. 
13. Pan American Club Organization. 
14. Pan American Club Activities. 


Materials for College Students and Adults 


15. Economic Problems. 


16. Current Political and Social 
Problems. 

17. Development of Pan Ameri- 
canismi. 

18. Education in Latin America. 





The packets contain bibliographies, 
source lists, magazines, pictures, maps, 
units and courses of study, program out- 
lines, skits, games, music, descriptive 
booklets, conference reports, reprints of 
articles, pamphlets and other materials, 
ranging in difficulty from elementary 
Materials 
found suitable after examination may be 


grades through college. 
ordered from publishers and distribu- 
Packets 


may be borrowed for 3 weeks, without 


tors as indicated on each item. 


cost to the borrower, except return post- 
age, 15 to 50 cents for each packet, de- 
pending upon postal zone. 

school administrators, 


club 


find valuable and timely suggestions 


Teachers, 
librarians, and advisers will 
in the loan packets. Requests should be 
addressed to the Federal Security 
Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Di- 
vision of International Educational Re- 
lations, American Republics Branch, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


Educational Progress 
in China 


A recent 1S8Ue of “¢ Tonte mporary 
Ch ma.” publis he d b Vi ( th ine Sé Ne ws 
Vew York Cit Y, contained the 


following information about progre SS 


NETVICE . 


made in the field of education during 
the war pe riod. 

“In spite of the devastating effects of 
the war, China’s educational activities 
intact. A 


large number of colleges and schools, 


whole have remained 


as a 
with a stream of professors and stu- 
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dents. have been moved from war zones 


to places of safety. According to fig- 
ures compiled last fall, we have now in 
Free China 40 universities, 50 colleges, 
and 55 technical institutes, with a total 
73.669 3.455 


high schools, normal schools, and vo- 


enrollment of students; 
cational schools, with a total enrollment 
of 1,101,087 students; and 265,417 pri- 
mary schools with 17.712.292 students in 
all. 


higher educational institutions has in- 


The number of students in the 


creased 100 percent since the war began ; 
the number of students in the secondary 
schools has increased almost 200 per- 
cent, 
Twofold Purpose 

“The purpose of wartime education in 
China is twofold—to provide personnel 
for the service of the war and to train 
personnel for the postwar reconstruc- 
tion. During the past year, thousands 
of our students joined the Chinese Ex- 
peditionary Forces in India. Since the 
opening of the Burma Road, the recruit- 
ment for the Chinese Expeditionary 
Forces was stopped. The students have 
offered their services as interpreters for 
the Allied forces in the China theater. 
When Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
announced the organization of a 100,000 


youth Army, great numbers of our col- 


g 
lege and high-school boys and girls re- 
sponded to the call, and the applicants 
soon outnumbered the quota expected. 
“Regarding the need of personnel for 
postwar reconstruction, it is estimated 
that the number of engineers, doctors, 
and other specialists needed would be 
around 2,500,000. This is obviously be- 
yond the capacity of our present col- 
leges and schools to provide. But some 
efforts have been made along this line. 
Since last 


been added in the departments of en- 


fall, 108 extra classes have 


gineering, medicine, and agriculture of 
our colleges and universities, and 100 
extra classes added in our vocational 
schools. Besides, we are sending quali- 
fied students for advanced studies in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
About 320 privately-supported students 
have gone to the United States since last 
fall 
students are leaving for England and 


and 212 government scholarship 


America this summer. 


“An outstanding weakness of our war- 
time education is the lack of books and 
As a start to improve this 
situation, the Government in 1939-40 
appropriated one million U. S. dollars 


equipment, 


for the purchase in America of books 
and apparatus urgently needed in our 
higher educational institutions. Owing 
to the difficulty of transportation, many 
of the books and apparatus thus pur- 
chased in America have not arrived yet. 
This year the Government has appro- 
priated 200,000 Chinese dollars and 430,- 
000 U. S. dollars for the same purpose. 
For the equipment badly needed in our 
high schools and technical schools, we 
are trying to make our own supply in 
factories established under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Education and un- 
der the provincial governments. In 
spite of all these efforts, our need for 
educational supplies is still great and, in 
this, we must not forget to acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the United China 
Relief, the British United Aid to China, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Sino- 
British Science Cooperation Bureau, 
the China Medical Board, the Ameri- 
can, British, and Canadian Red Cross 
organizations, and many other agencies 
for their timely and substantial aids.” 





Future Farmers of America 
In Action 

A recent pictorial bulletin entitled, 
Future Farmers of America . . . im 
Action, has been published by the na- 
tional organization of Future Farmers 
of America in cooperation with the U.S. 
Otlice of Education. This bulletin de- 
scribes on the national, State, and local 
levels the work and activities of the 
organization, which is composed of farm 
boys studying vocational agriculture in 
public secondary schools throughout the 
country. 

A limited supply of the bulletin is 
available upon request from the U. S. 
Oftice of Education, Washington 25. D. 
C. and from supervisors of agricultural 
education, State departments of educa- 
tion. Additional copies may be secured : 
for 10 cents each from the Interstate 
Printing Company, Danville, Ill. 
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Cleveland Public Schools 


In his report for the past school 
year, superintendent of Cleveland 
schools, Charles H. Lake, states that 
“While education offers the only possi- 
bility of an enlightened and civilized 
world, it also is just as true that any edu- 
cation will not produce the enlighten- 
ment we seek.... What have been 
called the peace years have demon- 
strated, beyond a doubt, that so-called 
civilized peoples have not yet acquired 
the wisdom necessary to guarantee last- 
ing peace.” 

The following excerpts are from 
Superintendent Lake’s report: 

The war has focused keen attention 
on shortcomings. These shortcomings 
must be liquidated. 
change, but this must not be of a revolu- 
People must under- 


There will be 
tionary nature. 
stand the need for change and want it. 
Change must not be thrust upon people. 

Postwar planning in education means 
keeping abreast of present develop- 
ments and being thoroughly prepared to 
make changes as the reasons for them 
become apparent. The experiences of 
the past must still be the foundation of 
the program for the future. 


For Consideration in Postwar Planning 


In line with the above, the following 
items are suggested for consideration in 
postwar planning for education in 
Cleveland, in the State, and in the 
Nation: 

A better organization of education 
within the States. 

An extension of the democratic prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity through 
better guidance and better elementary 
and secondary educational programs 
for all children. 

The gradual extension of education 
downward to include all children in the 
fifth- and fourth-age years. 

The addition of 2 years beyond the 
regular high-school twelfth year for 
youth who demonstrate through their 
achievements that they have the abili- 
ties to profit by such an extension of 
educational opportunities. 

Increased attention to the training of 
youth for governmental services. 

More attention to the problem of 


teacher training and selection. More 
of the selection must be done before the 
applicant trains for teaching, instead 
of afterward. 

A vast extension of adult education 
opportunities, including an extension 
service which will make it unnecessary 
in the future to have such national 
youth agencies as the NYA and CCC. 

A more definite program of educa- 
tion for each student and a curtailment 
of the system of free electives which has 
developed in our secondary schools and 
colleges. 

A higher quality of education at all 
levels as determined by a rigid appraisal 
of present methods and materials. 

More attention to the provision of 
part-time work opportunities for sec- 
ondary school youth in line with their 
vocational interests and abilities. 

The development of educational fa- 
cilities and programs for the education 
of returning soldiers. (1t may be de- 
sirable to establish separate institutions 
for this work.) 

The development of opportunities for 
the retraining of civilians who may be 
compelled to change their work after 
the war. 

A program for the thorough rehabili- 
tation of school buildings and a much 
wider use of them for community 
betterment. 

The problem of re-equipping trade 
and technical schools for the industrial 
reorganization that is developing as the 
war progresses, 

A sound program for financing edu- 
vation which, while giving due attention 
to economy in operation, will assure an 
adequate educational opportunity for 
each child in Cleveland and in the Na- 
tion. Unless this problem is solved, the 
entire structure of free public education 
is in danger of collapse. 


Learning Democracy Through Daily Living 


The high schools of Cleveland believe 
that if our youth are to learn democ- 
racy they must live it; and in each high 
school, through a variety of experiences, 
they have that opportunity. A fact, 
sometimes overlooked, is that many 
democratic experiences take place in the 
Boys and girls find that 


classroom. 


their honest opinions are accepted and 
respected, and each realizes that he 


counts as an individual. This is the 
essence of democracy. ... 

Migration to America has been one 
of the great mass movements of history, 
The United States has drawn its peo- 
ples from all the lands of the world, 
Every race and nationality has brought 
its culture to Cleveland. This has en- 
hanced the color, richness, and strength 
of the life of our city and our Nation. 

The variety of national and racial 
strains in our population also imposes 
upon us the task of building unity 
within this diversity. The tensions and 
discriminations currently existing be- 
tween groups, and the danger of their 
increase is disturbing to thoughtful 
Americans. Race hatreds and group in- 
tolerance are not consistent with the 
ideals of a nation based upon freedom, 
equality, and justice for all; their 
growth threatens our survival as free 
individuals and as a democratic peo- 
ee 

Intercultural education has as its ob- 
jective the breaking down of the bar- 
riers tending to disrupt our national 
unity and the establishment of firm 
bases for mutual understanding and co- 
operation of the various racial and 
nationality groups present in our pop- 
ulation. 

The achievement of this goal will not 
be easy. It will require the combined 
effort of individual citizens and of many 
agencies and institutions—home, 
church, school, private organizations, 
and government. 

The schools cannot carry this respon- 
sibility alone, but the Cleveland public 
schools for a number of years have had 
a program designed to build in young 
people the foundations for harmonious 
relations between the various groups 
that make up our population. The pro- 
gram has been continuously and con- 


sciously enlarged. It has been a part 


of the course of study in several depart- | 


ments of instruction and has received 
much attention in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. ... 

The study of foreign languages en- 


ables the student better to understand | 


the ideals, mode of life, civilization, and | 


culture of other nations and_ thus 


(Turn to page 29) 
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Australia Today in Nursery- 


Kindergarten Education 


By Christine M. Heinig, Formerly Federal Education Officer, 
The Australian Association for Pre-School Child Development 


DUCATION for the 2- to 6-year- 
old child is at a critical stage in 
With con- 


tinued effort, the program in that coun- 


its evolution in Australia. 


try will, we confidently hope, develop 
from a philanthropy to a national pro- 
gram in a way that will offer sugges- 
tions to many who are anxious about 
the “no man’s land” of childhood, the 
2- to 6-age span, and to those who 
waste, wait. and wonder, trying to de- 
cide whether the public share of the 
responsibility for these young children 
is one belonging to health, education, 
or welfare. 

The 50-year-old philanthropic kin- 
of Australia 
ceived their first Commonwealth recog- 


dergarten programs re- 


nition in 1938. This came through a 
Government grant to the Common- 


wealth Health Department for the pur- 
pose of “fostering the care of young 
children between the ages at which they 
receive attention at the infant welfare 
from the school 
Australia had no 
Commonwealth Department of Educa- 
the States the 
program was conceived and developed 
by the department actively concerned 
with the health and welfare of children, 


centers and attention 
medical services.” 


tion, and to reach all 


and having close working relationships 
with related agencies. 

The acted upon the 
recommendations of its National 
Health and Medical Research Council, 


whose advice was based upon findings 


Government 


of a national nutrition survey! which 
showed that kindergarten attendance in- 
fluenced favorably the nutrition of all 
children in the 2- to 6-year-age groups. 
The survey, completed in 1938, showed 
that “attendance at a kindergarten aids 
considerably in producing satisfactory 
nutrition for the 2- to 5-year-olds and 
that among the 3- and 4-year-olds at- 





1 Pre-School Centres in Australia by Cumpston 
and Heinig, Commonwealth Department of Health, 
Canberra, Australia. 
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tendance absolutely ensures that the 
children, in general, will be superior to 
those who do not attend.” ... “The 
improved nutrition of those attending 
the kindergartens is all the more strik- 
ing when it is realized that the children 
attending the free kindergartens came 
from badly congested industrial sub- 
urbs, whilst the other children (the 
controls), were drawn from both in- 
dustrial suburbs and the better class 
residential areas.” 


Center in Each Capital City 


The Director General of Health, Dr. 
J. H. L. Cumpston, recognized that this 
good result of improved nutrition was 
not only due to the fact that the chil- 
dren “fortified” sandwich 
lunch with milk and a piece of fruit at 
the kindergarten, but that the mental 
hygiene or educational program also 
played its part. Recognizing that the 
child could not be treated “separately 
as two things, body and mind, but as 
one thing, a growing child,”? the Di- 
rector General influenced the decision 
of the National Health and Medical 
Council, whose recommendation re- 
sulted in the following statement which 
the Prime Minister included in a letter 
to each State premier in 1938: 

“It has been decided, that a demon- 
stration center should be established in 
each capital city at which not only will 
the methods for the care and instruction 
of young children be tested and demon- 
strated, but also problems of physical 
growth, nutrition, and development will 
be studied. These centers will be under 
the direction of The Commonwealth 
Department of Health which is also 
establishing a research center at Can- 
berra for the investigation of the labora- 
tory problems which will be indicated 
by these demonstration centers as call- 
ing for study. The cooperation of ex- 


received a 


2“The Lady Gowrie Child Centres,” The Health 
Record, Clements and McPherson, Government 
Printer, Canberra, Australia. '44, 


isting kindergarten associations will be 
sought. This proposal follows upon 
the lines of suggestions made to the 
National Health and Medical Research 
Council and adopted by that Council.” 

A Treasury grant of £100,000, ap- 
proximately $320,000, was made as a 
trust fund to cover the first 5-year period 
of the program. Model centers, de- 
signed and equipped for the purpose 
were established in each State capital 
by September 1940, each with a capacity 
for enrolling 100 2- to 6-year-old chil- 
dren. These centers were named The 
Lady Gowrie Child Centres honor- 
ing Her Excellency, The Lady Gowrie, 
wife of the then Governor General of 
the Commonwealth. There are six of 
these centers and the program is now in 
its sixth year. With an additional 
grant of £20,000, sufficient to carry the 
program for the sixth year, it is antici- 
pated that the yearly continuance of the 
program is assured. 

During the 5 years of this demonstra- 
tion, the Australian kindergartens have 
had much wider publicity than they had 
in all the preceding 50 years of their 
operation. Private industries, city 
councils, and groups of citizens have 
copied building features and equipment 
in children’s centers which they have 
developed. Many new schools are under 
way, and the demand for trained teach- 
ers has exceeded all immediate possi- 
bility of local fulfillment. : 

The program is significant for the 
following several reasons: 

(1) A National Government, in 
peacetime, demonstrated to its people 
their responsibility for fostering child 
growth along approved standards in the 
earliest years of childheod. 

(2) Facing the facts, a National Gov- 
ernment did not fall foul of bureaucra- 
cies and argue which service or depart- 
ment should develop the project but 
sponsored the program directly through 
the groups equipped and willing to 
shoulder it: The Health Department 
and the Commonwealth-wide Associa- 
tion For Pre-School Child Develop- 
ment, a voluntary professional educa- 
tion organization. 

(3) Backed with facts about child 
health, derived from its Nation-wide 
survey, the Health Department received 
the Treasury’s grant for a program 
based on preventive medicine and the 
promotion of child growth. This pro- 


gram produced a natural setting for 
good mental hygiene (education) with 
its roots deep inthe community. Inthe 
children the program produced a mag- 
netic attraction and natural hunger for 
information and skills. This balanced 
health and education program has not 
previously resulted from guidance pro- 
grams having their origin in classrooms. 

(4) The Government gained Nation- 
wide approval for its program. Work- 
ing through the local agencies in the 
several States it secured the support of 
influential local citizens, and its recog- 
nition of the local preschool and kinder- 
garten the 
hand of those educational agencies with- 
in the States and brought them addi- 
tional local support for the expansion 
of their work. 


associations strengthened 


Kindergarten of the Air 


In 1943, additional public support was 
won for kindergartens through a radio 
program that reached every home in 
the Nation—those located in the cities, 
in suburban areas, or “out-back” in the 
great undeveloped areas, and on “sta- 
tions.” Again a Commonwealth agency, 
the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, made this possible. The idea of a 
Kindergarten of the Air for children 
who were dispersed and whose schools 
were closed for safety reasons during 
early stages of the war, was conceived 
by two Freemantle kindergarten teach- 
ers. After proving an unquestionable 
success over the State network of West- 
ern Australia, the Australian Associa- 
tion for Pre-School Child Development 
and other kindergarten agencies spon- 
it, and the 
grammed it on the national network, 
supplementing it with a 10-minute Sun- 
day talk for parents. 


This program is now recognized as 


sored commission pro- 


the second most popular educational 
broadcast. The public now responds 
in a different way to demands for the 
support of kindergartens. “Oh,” said 
the elderly head of a finance company 
when asked for a donation for free kin- 
dergartens, “Yes, I know all about kin- 
dergarten. That’s what my daughter’s 
little boy listens to over the radio every 
morning. You know he’s even got me 
into the garage workshop making a 
trolley bus for him out of packing cases 
because the ‘Kindergarten Lady’ told 
him to find something to play trolley bus 
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with. 
kindergartens in addition to anything 
Great things they are, 


Yes, I'll give you something for 


the firm gives. 
you know I even listen to the session my- 
self sometime, I like to see the little fel- 
low singing the games with the broad- 
easter.” The Kindergarten of the Air 
has a firm air-hold in Australia. 

Lack of money has been claimed the 
reason for lack of progress in education 
in Australia. Therefore when the pub- 
lic demand for nursery kindergartens 
came with headline magnitude during 
the war years, 1940-44, the response in 
the several States was varied. 

Tasmania took the initiative through 
its department of education. It sent 
students from its State Teachers Train- 
ing College to the “Mainland” on a 2- 
year scholarship for the specialized 
training in preschool education not yet 
available in that State. It 
nounced that it would supply teachers 
and maintenance for any nursery-kin- 


also an- 


dergarten developed by a group of citi- 
zens with a building and equipment up 
to standard and sponsored by the Tas- 
Kindergarten Union. The 
paper mill and its employees and the 
residents of New Norfolk developed one 
such center, which is in its second year 
An infant welfare center was also sim- 
ilarly established on an adjacent piece 
of land. The State education depart- 
ment, itself, helped a parent group at 
Ulverston to improve its kindergarten 


manian 


so as to comply with approved stand- 
ards, and that is now supported by 
State funds. 

Thus, in Tasmania, the department of 
education has shown readiness to re- 
spond to the earnest desire of its citi- 
zens for developing educational centers 
for children from 2 years upward which 
have met the accepted standards for 
program and physical facilities, 

In Western Australia, the only signif- 
icant response for support to date has 
been from the State lotteries, the city 
council, and the roads board. This sup- 
port is still meager. The Kindergarten 
Union has developed a program of ex- 
pansion which includes the organization 
of five new kindergartens a year for 5 
years. The State is struggling the hard 
way, and is still dependent too largely 
on subscriptions from the public and on 
the energies of a small group of inter- 
ested citizens. 

In South Australia, the response for 


support from public funds. is negligi- 


ble. But in Queensland a_ political 
party recently has put itself on record 
as prepared to assume entire respon- 
sibility for a State-wide program of 
During the war 


preschool centers. 





years, the State department of educa- | 


tion reserved land adjacent to State | 


schools in outlying communities for the 
development of preschool center units, 
It also provided money for the im- 
provement of two privately sponsored 
kindergarten play groups and is now 
maintaining the two The 
State, through the education depart- 
ment, has also increased its subsidy 
to the  philanthropically 
Kindergarten Training College and is 
sending an average of 10 students a 
year from the State Teachers College 
for 2 years of training in child devel- 
opment and preschool method. 

The Creche and Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation (the philanthropic body) and 
the director of education have shown 


schools. 


S} TI ymsored 


their willingness to merge their work | 


and coordinate their efforts to make 


way for the State-wide development of | 


nursery-kindergartens through provid- 


ing the machinery of a coordinating 
committee. This committee is com-| 


posed of an equal number of repre-| 


sentatives of each body. It will serve 
as a clearing house between the two 
groups and recommend procedures dur- 
Time 


who con- 


ing the period of transition. 
will tell 
trol the State finances are in carrying 


how earnest those 
out their proposals. 
ment of maternal and 


is eager to combine its services with 


infant 


the development of these preschool 


centers. 


In New 


South Wales. the State de- 


The State depart: | 
welfare | 


partment of education desires to obtain 


a position of leadership in preschool 
education, though it is not yet equip- 
ped with trained leaders, teachers, nor 
an adequate budget to carry out the 
work, 


The Victoria Plan 


The State plan which has enabled 
the most rapid progress to be made 
is that of Victoria. The State depart- 
ment of asked the 
question by the State department of 


education, when 


health, cleared the issue of administra- 
tion by declaring that for financial rea- 


sons it would take no part in a pro- 
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july 


the 


Al- 


for welfare uses comes 


f preschool education. 


oral ( 
though money 
out of a central pool and from general 
TAXes, the department of health said it 
would (and it did) seek a grant .that 
ble it to 


support it 


would ena offer a program 


which, wit was confident 


n from city councils and 


it would va 

citizens, would bridge the gap in child 
welfare between infant welfare and 
State school services. 


Newly appointed State ministers for 
education and health redistributed the 
respons!b ties of their port folios and 
arranged that all public-health services 
from prenatal throughout the compul- 


sory school age and including school 
health services became the responsibil 
itv of the Minister for Health. This 
Minister ippointed a qualified pre- 
school education officer to the State 


health department of maternal and in- 
fant 
of that ce 


maternal, 


welfare, and changed the name 


artment to department of 


fant, and preschool child 
welfare. 

The Director of that 
Dr. Vera Scantlebury-Brown, has out- 


depart ment, 


lined a program whereby, in each 
thickly populated residential area, pre- 
a radius of 1 mile, the 
infant 


inded and become preschool 


ferably withi 
services at the welfare centers 
will be ex) 
community centers offering, in addi- 
tion to their present maternal and in- 
fant 


groups, day 


welfare services. preschool play 


nurseries, or nursery- 
kindergart« S. variously, according to 
The transfer of 
program to the 


when they are 514 or 6 


! eeds. 


this 


established 
childret rom 


State schor 


years old will thus require no adjust- 


ment for ldren and parents in the 
area of health, and this continuity in 
itself should be such a liaison that the 
child will pass smoothly into the more 
formal school program. It is to be 


hoped that this administrative set 


fertile ground and that 
will be 


the regrouping of chil 


up will offer 
opportur taken to conduct 


experime { I 


dren in the over and under $-year-old 
classific at . already successfully dem 
onstrated in Edinburgh. 


Example of the ability of educa- 
tional an ealth workers to cooper 

innual | 8, Director Maternal and Infant 
Welfare \ n State Department of Health 
State He Department, Victoria, Australia, 
1944-45 
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The Lady Gowrie Child Center in Melbourne is typical in plan of all the centers. The above 
ground plan shows Infant Welfare and School on the same block of land, one medical officer 


serving both. 
rooms, 


ate happily and coordinate their efforts 
for the benefit of treating the child 
as a whole are available in the admin- 
istrative set-up of the Lady Gowrie 
Child Center program and in each of 
its six units. In the initial planning 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
educational officer and the medica] offi- 
cer were set out by joint agreement. 
The lines of cleavage, though merging 
one with the other, were sufficiently 
distinct so that areas of activity for 


South of the Equator, northeast is the desirable exposure for children’s 


worker, and the 
directing teacher could be defined, and 


doctor, nurse, social 


details of adjustment of these, accord- 
ing to the need of a family or child 
or particular situation, were worked 
out through the weekly staff case study 
meeting to tke general satisfaction of 
all. 

In Victoria, there is also complete co- 
operation between the philanthropic 
kindergarten group which was the first 
agency in the field, and the State depart- 
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ment of health for the development and 
widening of preschool services. It is 
recognized that as the State takes over 
the financial responsibilities more com- 
pletely and will thus naturally carry the 
administrative burden, the pioneering 
of the Kindergarten Union will be di- 
rected into other channels. In addition 
to maintaining its 38 nursery-kinder- 
gartens on a demonstration level during 
transition years while additional cen- 
ters are forming under the new admin- 
istrative scheme with State subsidies, its 
great and urgent responsibility lies in 
the field of teacher training. It must 
find ways for expanding its training 
college in order to graduate 100 teachers 
a year instead of its present number of 
20. To this organization may also fall 
the lot to make the initial experiments 
of grouping children in the educational 
unit “two to eight.” 


In Keeping with Findings of Science 

The nursery-kindergarten program 
in Australia is the one educational pro- 
gram the “all- 
round” or developmental approach to 
have 


which demonstrates 


education and its de- 


veloped schools with adequate equip- 


sponsors 


ment and teachers properly trained to 
carry out the ideals involved. In carry- 
ing out their responsibilities thus con- 
structively, the kindergarten associa- 
tions have demonstrated a program of 
education in keeping with the findings 
of science. Kindergarten centers have 
provided a standard for wartime child 
centers and are now being used as 
models for those promoting child mind- 
ing centers during this interim period 
of lag between demand and supply of 
teacher-staffed child-care 
centers. 


preschool 


The decline in population in Aus- 
tralia is an exceedingly acute national 
problem. A National Health 
and Medical Research Council report 
recommends the organization of nur- 


recent 


sery-kindergarten day-care centers in 
each community as an immediate way of 
relieving mothers of the present heavy 
homemaking burdens magnified by the 
yar and by postwar adjustments. Thus 
the health of mothers would be bene- 
fited through a program helping to con- 
serve their energy for part of the day, 
and parents would be encouraged to 
increase the size of their 
assured of supplementary child-care 


families if 
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help. “Home help” seems to be out of 
the question due to the strict “all 
white” emigration policy of the Com- 
monwealth. 


Many Common Bonds 

Australia is aware of its problems and 
of postwar re- 
and planning 
during the war years. Such national 
planning bodies are important because 
State independence can be maintained 
to the detriment of national progress. 
An aid in the cooperative effort should 
be found in the recently organized Com- 
monwealth Office of Education. 

Australians and Americans have 
many common bonds. We are both pio- 
rich in resources 
We have the 


has had its department 


construction studying 


neering countries 
which can be developed. 


same frank, ready approach to our prob. 


lems. We are both young in our out- 
look. Now we have also “Pacific” prob- 


lems in We should get to 
know each other in ways more fruitful | 
than the normal and relatively small 
exchange of tourists and commercial 


common. 


travelers, or through the recent “inva. 


sion” of war brides! } 


A small population can experiment 
in ways that a great population might 
find difficult. 
in both countries of mutual educational 
The best way to learn and to 


There is much to learn 


value. 
understand each other is to work to-' 
We are ready now for a plan 
teachers, 


gether. 
whereby we 
There are many teachers in both coun- 


can exchange 


tries eager for such opportunities. 





Expenditures Per Pupil in 
City Schools | 


ELOW is presented the second in 

a series of tables giving per pupil 
expenditure data for certain city school 
systems in advance of the annual Study 
of “Bape nditures Per Pupil in City 
Schools,” prepared by Mary Ella W. 
Banfield of the Statistical Division. 
(The first table, containing similar data 
for 45 cities of 100000 population or 
more, appeared in the June 4 issue of 
“Hducation for Victory,” Page 21). 


The accompanying table shows per 
pupil expenditures for 68 city school 
systems, 26.7 percent of all systems in 
cities with populations of 30,000 to 
99,999, inclusive, population group II. 
Data are for the six major current ex- 
pense accounts of full-time day schools 
below the college level and were secured 
from the regular biennial form used by 
the Office to collect city school statistics. 


What Analysis Shows 

From 1940-41 to 1943-44 all cities 
show an increase in total yearly current 
expenditure per pupil in average daily 
attendance, ranging from 4.8 to 49.6 per- 


cent. The percent of increase in the 


arithmetic mean (average) expenditure / 


is 24.0 for the same period. An analysis 
of the basic data for the cities at the 
two extremes of the range, shows that 
the cities with the greatest decrease in 
attendance have the 


average daily 


greatest increase in per pupil expendi- | 


ture. That a decreased average daily 
attendance is general is indicated by the 
fact that the total average daily attend- 
ance for the group studied decreased 9.1 | 
percent from 1940-41 to 1943-44, and in 


several of the individual cities the de- 


crease was almost 25 percent. 
Another factor influencing the in 
crease in per pupil expenditures was the 
prevalent policy of increasing teachers 
salaries. In the city showing the high- 
est percent of increase in the 4-year! 
period, almost the entire increase was 
in one item of the budget—teachers’ 
salaries. In 1940-41, the average salary 
paid to a teacher in this city school sys-| 
tem was $1,244 while by 1943-44 the 
average had risen to $1,821. 


(See table on next page) 
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Total yearly current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance, expenditure per pupil for the six major current expense 


accounts, and percent each account is of total current expense, in city school systems, 1943-44 


GROUP II. 


48 CITIES OF 30,000 TO 99,999 POPULATION (INCLUSIVE) 





City 


Arithmetic mean of group II 


Fort Smith, Ark 
Little Rock, Ark 
Alhambra, Calif 
Glendale, Calif 


Santa Barbara, Cs 


Stamford, Conn 


Waterbury, Con: 


West Hartford, 


Aurora (East Sid 


Danville, Ill 


Decatur, Il 
Elgin, Il 
Moline, Tl 
Quincy, Ill 
Rock Island, Ill 


Elkhart, Ind 
Evansville, Inc 


Davenport lowa 


Dubuque, lowa 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


Covington, Ky 
Lexington, Ky 
Brookline, Ma 
Chicoppee, Mass 
Holyoke, Mas 


Lynn, Mass 
Medford, Ma ~ 
Salem, Mass 


Battle Creek, Mich 


Dearborn, Mic! 


Jackson, Mich 
Kalamazoo, 
Lansing, Mich 
Jackson, Miss 
Joplin, Mo 


Nashua, N. H 
Atlantic City, N 
East Orange, N 
Hoboken, N J 
Irvington, N. J 


Montclair, N. J 
New Brunswick 
Plainfield, N. J 
Albuquerque, 
Elmira, N 


~ 


Jamestown, N. Y 
Troy (Union D 


White Plains, N 


M icl 


Cleveland Height 


Lakewood, Ohi 


Marion, Ohio 
Steubenville, O} 
Harrisburg, Pa 
New Castle, P 
Wilkes-Barre, 


Cranston, R. I 
Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
E] Paso, Tex 


Pa 


Port Arthur, Tex 


Ww aco, Tex 


Petersburg, Va 
Portsmouth, Va 
Everett, Wash 
Madison, Wis 
Oshkosh, Wis 


Racine, Wis 
Sheboygan, Wis 
West Allis, Wis 


! Allocated to pupil expenditure. 
4 For Fordson District only. 


J 


J 


Total yearly current expenditure 


1940-41 


56. 


62 


132. 


136, 


RF 
oo 


127 
131 
92 


74 


79 
07 
79 


32 


. 63 


7 OF 


yas) 
10 
60 
30 


"rhe 


40. 
8&9 
110 


78. 


87. 


103 
104 
134 

80 


110 
74 


162. 9% 


133. 2% 


113 


107. 5 


101 


104. 5 


94 
11] 
44 
45 


109. ¢ 


161 
175. 
161 
143 


130. 


220. 
180 
156 


105 
123 


04. 5 


69 
‘2 


63. 


105 


13). 52 
102. § 


99. 


RY 


118. 


5 
02 
00 


13 


46 
60 


1941-42 


55. 43 
60. 28 
141. 23 
146. 07 
167. 10 


148 
138 


89 
63 


100 
81 


18 


76 


80. 80 
93. 31 
109. 03 
108. 81 
86. 08 


98. 83 
111. 88 
107. 92 
136. 94 
86. 7 


114 

84 
163 
123 
141.7 


119. 33 


7. 92 


60 
72. 84 
50 


19 
). 92 
46 
42 
2. 38 
32 
34 
43 
81 


83 


73 


1942-43 


58 
68. 
151. 
150. 3 


170. 21 


161. 
155. 
132 
111. 7¢ 


46 
42 
92 


87. 58 


85. 
103. 7 
120. : 
101. 7 
88. 


101 


7. 92 








Corrected ADA figure submitted after publication of 1942-43 data. 
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$109.11 | $115.65 | $122.50 $135. 28 


Administration 

Ex- Per- 

1943-44 | pendi- cent of 
ture total 

5 6 | 7 

$4.71 3.5 

68. 97 3. 34 4.8 
70. 66 3. 65 5.2 
156. 62 8. 85 5.6 
166. 22 7.77 4.7 
75. 59 6.17 3.5 
178. 86 3. 04 2.2 
167. 22 3. 62 2.2 
136. 83 3. 46 2.5 
126. 67 3. 36 ey 
98. 53 3. 51 3.6 
93. 98 2. 33 2.5 
119. 39 2. 84 2.4 
117. 39 6. 07 5.2 
114. 52 4.09 3.6 
04. 41 3. 85 4.1 
113. 83 3. 80 3.4 
126. 59 2.95 2.3 
126. 71 4.65 3.7 
164. 45 6. 23 3.8 
101. 25 3. 54 3.5 
128. 35 3. 52 2.8 
102. 40 3. 43 3.4 
195. 44 3. 98 2.0 
146. 48 3. 97 2.7 
175. 01 4.78 2.7 
152. 82 5. 37 3.5 
123. 78 3. 35 2.7 
147. 45 3. 86 2.6 
131. 02 5.01 3.8 
170. 70 7.44 4.4 
129. 87 5. 91 4.6 
142. 05 4.32 3.0 
130. 12 3. 42 2.6 
72. 70 3. 02 | 4.1 
81.72 ell 3.8 
128. 52 5. 38 | 4.2 
205. 31 6. 51 | 3.2 
203. 96 6. 28 | 3.1 
207. 95 9.73 4.7 
181. 69 6. 24 | 3.4 
242. 66 10. 12 4.2 
178.22) 5.54] 3.1 
179. 04 4.76 2.7 
8. 78 3.18 | 3.6 
142. 92 3.12; 22 
161. 01 8. 57 | 5.3 
166. 50 4.83 | 2.9 
257. 54 6. 62 2.6 
196. 40 &. 45 4.3 
190. 43 6. 06 3.2 
8&5. BR 3.10 | 3.6 
126. 92 2. 57 | 2.0 
161. 30 6. 67 4.1 
132. 50 5. 20 | 3.9 
151. 29 6.09 | 4.1 
120. 66 3.19 | 2.6 
73. 10 151); 21 
78. 54 5. 93 7.5 
81.13 5. 43 6.7 
79. 17 2. 97 3.8 
90. 65 2. 39 | 2.6 
84. 89 1. 59 1.9 
110. 18 2. 83 2.6 
55. 07 4. 58 | 3.0 
136. 25 3. 29 | 2.4 
127. 19 2. 97 2.3 
117. 80 3. 70 3.1 
145, 3. 86 2.7 


. 43 | 


Two school districts of Dearborn consolidated in 1943-44. 





Operation of 


Maintenance 








Instruction fet Ye of physical 
physical plant ate 
Ex- Per- Ex- Per- Ex- Per- 
pendi- | cent of | pendi- | cent of | pendi- | cent of 
ture total ture total ture total 
x 9 10 ll 12 13 
$103. 49 76.5 | $17.32 12.8 $5. 14 3.8 
54.13 78. 5 7.99 11.6 1.88 2.7 
55. 14 78.0 8. 24 11.7 1.34 1.9 
118. 13 75.4 16. 09 10.3 4.01 2.6 
130. 27 78.4 18. 37 11.0 4.81 2.9 
131. 69 75.0 20. 88 11.9 5.74 3.3 
140.74 78. 7 20. 00 11.2 8. 26 4.6 
131. 73 78.8 20. 10 12.0 6. 92 4.1 
106. 33 77.7 17. 63 12.9 4. 43 3.2 
96. 79 76. 4 18. 10 14.3 6. 07 4.8 
68. 91 69.9 14. 09 4 10. 37 10. 5 
73. 56 78.3 12. 31 13. 1 2. 83 3.0 
93. 10 78.0 16. 94 14.2 4. 38 3.6 
79. 53 67.7 20. 11 17.1 8.17 7.0 
87. 26 76. 2 15. 89 13.9 3. 96 3.5 
71. 55 75.8 13. 34 14.1 3. 49 | 3.7 
86. 54 76.0 13. 95 12.3 6. 52 | 5.7 
97. 65 77.1 12. 49 9.9 9. 32 7.4 
92. 15 72.7 19. 29 15.2 7. 30 5.8 
120. 65 73. 4 27. 54 16.7 5, 29 3.2 
78. 11 77.1 12. 94 12.8 4. 57 4.5 
102. 85 80. 1 15. 41 12.0 4.40 3.4 
83. 44 81.5 9. 84 9.6 3.11 3.0 
149. 63 76.6 27. 24 13.9 9. 67 5.0 
109. 06 74.5 20. 79 14.2 5. 46 3.7 
131.75 75. 3 24.73 14. 1 6. 40 3.7 
114. 39 74.9 22.77 14.9 5. 82 3. 8 
100. 99 81.6 15. 78 12.7 1. 97 1.6 
113. 67 77.1 20. 49 13.9 5. 82 4.0 
95. 34 72.8 21. 62 16. 5 4. 08 3. 1 
124.7 73.1 27. 44 16. 1 6. 46 3.8 
94. 94 73. 1 22. 10 17.0 4. 82 3.7 
105. 87 74.5 22. 80 16. 1 3. 78 2.7 
99. 53 76. 5 21. 51 16. 5 4.05 3.1 | 
59. 46 81.8 5. 65 7.8 3. 40 4.7 
60. 73 74.3 | 11.04 13.5 4.99 6.1 
90. 47 70.4 | 21.35) 16.6 1.41 1.1 
156.14 | 76.0) 25.79 12. 6 7. 83 3.8 
164.91 | 80.9 | 20.89 10. 2 6.14 3.0 
149. 51 71.9 34. 35 16, 5 3. 05 1.5 
137. 99 76.0 | 25. 51 14.1 7.12 3.9 
192. 95 | 79.5 | 28.65 11.8 . 21 2.2 
143. 25 | 80.4 15. 45 8.7 7.09 4.0 | 
140.75 | 78.6 | 21.57 12.0 6. 36 | 3.6 
71. 25 80.3 7. 53 8.5 2. 08 | 2.3 | 
111.39 | 77.9 12. 50 8.7 2. 85 2.0 
116. 56 | 72.4 19. 43 12.1 2.77 1.7 
117. 20 | 70.4 24. 95 15. 0 5. 87 3.5 
193.73 | 75.2] 27.74 10.8 7. 26 | 2.8 
137. 70 70.1 | 18.44 9.4 | 21.54 11.0 
143. 98 75. 6 | 22. 74 11.9 10. 43 5.5 
63. 73 74.2| 13.60| 15.9 2. 34 | 2.7 
96. 72 76.2| 19.09} 15.1 3. 59 2.8 
120.88| 74.9| 19.83] 123] 691 4.3 
96.18 | 72.6] 18.88] 143 7.27 | 5.5 
114.41 | 75.6 22. 72 | 15. 0 93 6 
97.27| 80.6] 15.46| 128 1. 88 | 1.6 
62. 30 85. 2 5.31 | 7.3 2. 38 | 3.2 
62. 35 79.4 5. 97 7.6 3. 22 | 4.1 
63. 78 78. 6 8. 69 10. 7 2. 02 | 2.5 
65. 79 83.1 | 6.82 8.6 2. 45 | 3.1 
76. 17 84.0 9. 03 10.0 2. 08 2.3 
71. 75 84.5 7. 00 8.2 3. 21 3.8 
82.89| 75.2) 1416] 129| 6.17| 56 
122. 36 78.9 22. 37 14.4 2. 85 1.8 
105. 12 77.2 20. 99 | 15.4 4. 05 3.0 
| 
97.13 76. 4 17. 32 13.6 7. 62 | 6.0 
87. 80 74.6 16. 89 14.3 4. 83 4.1 
112. 75 77.5 21. 32 | 14.7 6. 26 4.3 | 
| | | 
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Teacher Development in 
N ursery School 


HE following plan of in-service 

training here described by Eleanor 
Beach, Supervisor of Nursery Schools 
and Carl Kump}, Director of Extended 
School Services is in Ope ration in the 
public schools of Rochester, N. Y.. to 
meet the shortage of trained nursery 
school teachers. 

As Federal funds were made avall- 
able under the Lanham Act, the number 
of nursery schools hegan almost over- 
night to double and triple until at pres- 
ent there are in the United States ap- 
proximately 2,000 nursery schools for 
This 


does not include the many private and 


the children of working mothers. 


agency-operated nursery schools which 
were in existence prior to the present 
war emergency. 

The supply of trained personne! has 
not increased to keep pace with the 
growth of nursery schools. What, then, 
can be done to staff these greatly ex 
panding child-caring facilities? How 
can staffs be helped to do the kind of job 
that will invite public confidence in and 
support of nursery education ¢ 


An 11-Point Plan 


Following is at least a partial answer 
to this problem. The plan was devel- 
oped in connection with eight nursery 
schools which are a part of the extended 
schoo] N.  ¥ 
Officials responsible for improvement of 
instruction at the nursery school level 


program of Rochester, 


may find this 11-point plan suggestive. 
1. No source is left untapped for find 
Teach- 


ers with a college degree, and a major 


ing the best equipped teachers. 


in nursery education, are of course pre 
ferred, but if 
teachers trained for primary education 
Other 
with minors in child development often 


none are available. 


are selected. college graduates 
make good risks. 

2. Applicants 
teaching without special training in the 
field of early childhood education are 
asked to serve as volunteers for a short 


fo. ! ursery school 


period of time. This plan serves two 


purposes. It gives opportunity to as 


certain whether or not the applicant 


possesses certain qualities essential for 
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becoming a nursery school teacher, and 
it also enables the candidate, after see- 
ing the program in action, to decide 
whether she is adapted for this kind of 
service. 

Some applicants have rather dis- 
torted ideas concerning the duties and 
nursery 


responsibilities involved in 


school teaching. This procedure allows 
the candidate to become familiar with 
the nursery school program gradually, 
and the trial experience reduces the pos- 
sibility of an unwise placement with 
responsibility for a group of children. 

Once or twice during this volunteer 
period, the prospective teacher is sched- 
uled for a conference with the nursery 

At this time, phi- 
and 


school supervisor. 
techniques of 


losophy, goals, 
nursery school education are discussed. 
The applicant has opportunity to ask 
questions and is given guidance in the 
direction of desirable attitudes and 
practices, 

If both parties are satisfied the can 
didate is assigned. 

3. A new teacher, unless she has ade 


quate qualifications, is started as an 


assistant teacher. She is watched and 


helped constantly. As soon as she indi- 


cates adequate proficiency and ability 


she is moved to teacher status. Many 
new staff members have been able to 
take this step in only 1 month. Some 


of the criteria for teacher status are the 
following: 

Possesses an understanding of tech- 
niques regarding play activities, rou- 
tines, stories, and music. 

. Follows a program plan and adapts 
it to new needs as they arise. 

Handles small groups of children suc 
cessfully. 

Had good relationships with both 
children and adults. 

The program director and supervisor 
watch teacher performance continually 
and teachers receive promotions, as ex 
pansion and turnover provide frequent 
opportunity for good teachers to ad 
vance. The fact that advancement de- 
pends entirely on performance encour- 
ages professional growth of teachers. 

1, The 


center confer frequently on matters con 


teachers within a nursery 


cerning the well-being of the children 


in the center. This involves the study 
of individual children, use of desirable 

of the 
Problems 


procedures, physical aspects 


school, and many others. 
arising from time to time in the center 
are quickly and effectively ironed out in 
this way. The supervisor and the direc 
tor are asked to sit in on these confer 
ences. New teachers are greatly helped 
by these discussion periods. 

5. Head teachers and assistant head 
teachers actively participate in teacher 


They 


help all beginning teachers. 


are “on the-spot” to 
On the 
whole, they do a superb job of integrat- 


training. 


ing new arrivals in their staffs, 
6. All head with the 
program supervisor once a month. At 


teachers meet 
these meetings general matters of nur- 
sery school principles and practices are 
discussed. Head teachers take recom- 
mendations back to their centers for dis- 
cussion in the center staff meetings, 
Appropriate action is taken from this 
point. Monthly meetings are also held 
with assistant head teachers to keep up 
standards in centers when head teachers 
are off duty. 

7. Four general staff meetings are 
held during the year. ‘These meetings 


serve to orient the nursery school 
teacher in the broader problems of the 
community. She sees the relation of 
her work not only to the specific chil- 
dren and parents of her nursery school 
but the locality, State, and 
Nation. 


8. Teachers are transferred from one 


also to 


center to another in order to put them 


into contact with the head teacher or 
the center that can do the most to bol- 
ster weak points in their performances 


and to proy ide adequate opportunity to 


develop their strengths. Each head 
teacher has particular abilities. When 
there is reason to believe that a new 


teacher would develop more rapidly 
with a different head teacher, she may 
be placed in another school after all 
factors but 
taken not to subject children to too 


are considered, care Is 
frequent change-over. 


9. A 


practice which serves as a guide and 


handbook on nursery school 
manual of instruction is provided each 
teacher. 
from time to time can be answered by 
referring to the handbook. 


(Turn to page 30) 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





Interest Measurement—Questions 
and Answers 


By 


Fred M. Fowler, Specialist, Individual Inventory 


and Counseling Techniques 


To add objective evidence of interests chanical or scientific interests” (such an 


to the individual inventories of students 
is in keeping with good practice in a 
guidance program. But there are some 
dangers to an enthusiastic overemphasis 
on any one technique in a guidance 
program, 


Adequate 


prerequisite to the use by any one of 


preparation should be a 


the results of measuring devices for the 
counseling of students. In the absence 
of such preparation, the greatest care 
should be exercised in making interpre 
tations of interest scores. To aid in 
guarding against the improper use of 
interest measuring devices, answers to 
a series of questions have been gleaned 


from the recognized literature. 


I. What Is Interest? 


Strong (11) says, “Experimentally 
an interest is a response of liking” (p. 


6); and, “Interest is an aspect of be- 
havior, not an entity in itself” (p. 5). 
Bingham (2) states that an interest, 
rs is a tendency to become absorbed 
In an experience and to continue tn it” 
(p. 62); and, “We usually want to do 


what we like to do: and we like to do 
what interests us” (p. 61}. 
Before 


counseling 


nterest can be dealt with in a 

tuation it must be ex 
pressed in some objective, quantitative 
Way. Strong points out three concep- 
oA 
‘I like arith 
“A general tendency to 


tions of interest expression: (a) 


single expression such as, 
(bh) 
ward a constellation of items. as when 


we state that 


metic’ ’ 


a man has mechanical or 
(c) “As the 


total score on an interest inventory. as 


scientific interests”: and 


a lawyer or a high masculinity-femi- 
19). 


Single expressions of liking may have 


ninity score” (p. 


limited value in counseling. But a sys 


tematically obtained pattern or aggre- 
gate of such single expressions can make 


it possibli to say that “A man has me- 
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expression as is afforded by the Kuder 
Preference Rec ord); or that he 
the “interests of an engineer or a law- 


has 
yer . (such an expression as is 
given by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks). 


Il. Are 
able? 


Self-Estimated Interests Depend- 
Why Use “Measured” Interests? 


There are two chief arguments, both 
supported by ample studies, against de- 
pendence upon self-estimated interests 
in choosing an occupation. One of these 
arguments concerns the factors which 
interfere with making a_ realistic 
choice—factors leading students to de- 
clare occupational goals too hard to 


Williamson (14) notes some of 


reach. 


these factors, too early choice, 
parental influence, overestimate of earn- 


ing, and desire for social prestige 


all these factors may cause the 
choice of an occupation not consonant 
with abilities” (p. 449). Williamson 


also points out (p. 454) that students 
with emotional problems are likely to 
choose goals without regard to apti- 
tudes or genuine interests. Again, a 


person may possess occupational inter- 


ests without being aware of having 
them. A test is useful in discovering 


such a fact. 

The second major argument against 
dependence upon self-estimated inter- 
ests calls attention to the frequent dis 
agreement between self-estimated and 
measured interests. Two out of many 
studies will be noted here. 

Crosby and Winsor (7) made a study 
of the validity of the students’ self- 
The -AKuder Pref 


erence Record was administered to 127 


estimated interests. 


men and 95 women (sophomores in 
Cornell University) and comparison 
made with the results of their estimates 


The 


from .39 on social service to .62 on per- 


of their interests. “r’s” averaged 


suasive, or in general only about 15 per- 
cent better than Their esti- 
mates of their percentile rank on their 
definitely within 


chance. 
height (something 
their experience) correlated .74 with 
their actual position in the population. 
The more intelligent were slightly more 
Women 


more accurately estimated their inter- 


able to estimate their interests. 


ests in the social service area. 

Strong (p. 31) quotes from Ralph C. 
Bedell’s (1) study on the validity of 
*.. ae 
eral self-estimates predict scores for the 


self-estimated interests 
given occupation no more accurately 
than such estimates predict the scores 
for some other occupation... . In- 
creased support |is given| to personnel 
workers who insist that students self- 
estimated vocational interests are insuf.- 
ficient evidence upon which to diagnose 
the amount of satisfaction that will be 
obtained in a vocation. ... A grave 
question is raised toward the validity of 
educational procedures largely based 
upon the self-estimated interests of stu- 
And Strong supplements this 
quotation by saying, “Expressed choice 


dents.” 


must be replaced by carefully consid- 
ered measures of the individual abilities 
and interests.” 
111. Which Interest Test Should Be Used? 
The question of which interest test to 
use is raised at this point because it af- 
fords opportunity to present needed 
background for the questions to follow, 
The more basic question of the advis- 
ability of using an interest test at all 
comes better at a later point, since its 
partial answer is implicit in the answers 
Recom- 
mendation of a specific test will not be 
Attention rather will be called 
to the factors which will indicate the 


to each of the other questions. 
made. 


particular test best suited to any local 
situation. 

Choice of an interest test to be used’ 
in an individual! instance or as a part of 
general policy in a testing program 
must depend of course on many factors. 
Among the more important considera- 
tions are the following: Reliability; 
validity: age-grade-maturity of stu- 
dents; the kind of expression of interest 
desired (single occupational scores, or 
group or occupational area scores) ; 
available facilities and budgets; per- 
sonal perference of the user (other 
things being equal familiarity with a 
test is an asset). 
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All of the known interest tests are 
described and evaluated by Burros (3), 
Carter (4), Fryer (10), Strong (11). 
In the selection of tests for counseling, 
experimental evidence of their value is 
important. More been 
donie on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks than on any of the other instru- 
ments. Research is rapidly accumulat- 
ing also on the Kuder Preference Ree- 
ord. Itis probably safe to say that these 
two are the most widely used of all the 
interest tests. 

The Strong Interest 
Blanks are based upon the idea that suc- 
cessful workers in a given occupation 
have a characteristic pattern of likes 
and dislikes which is different from that 
of workers in other occupations. In the 
blanks for men, there are 400 items to 
be marked as to likes, dislikes, or indif- 
ferences. In the blanks for women, 
there are 410 items to be similarly 
marked. Scales have been prepared for 
the men’s blank to yield scores on 35 
occupations. For the women’s blank, 
there are for 
Three special scales help to interpret 


research has 


Vocational 


scales 19 occupations. 


interest patterns—occupational level, 
interest maturity, and masculinity- 
femininity. 


Scales have also been prepared to 
yield group scores for related occupa- 
tions, a device especially useful in coun- 
seling young people.. The scoring of 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
is laborious and, therefore, rather ex- 
pensive, a fact which tends to discourage 
Validity and reliability 
of items have been studied and reported 


extensive use. 


more extensively for the Strong blanks 
than for any other interest test. 
The Kuder Preference Record, like a 


number of other interest tests, is based 


1Darley (8) has given concise definitions of the 
traits measured by these three scales: 

Masculinity-Femininity thought of as 
“ ..a continuum based on the extent to which the 
individual’s attention is held by technical de- 
personalized, manipulative, concrete activities or 
objects in his environment (masculinity) or by 
cultural, aesthetic, personalized, symbolic, appre- 
ciative activities or environment 
(femininity).” 

“Interest-maturity, re-defined as a phase of per- 
sonality, might characterize the well-organized, 
socially generally mature, tolerant, insightful in- 
dividual.” 

“Occupational level, a quantitative statement of 
the eventual adult ‘level of aspiration,’ represents 
the degree to which the individual’s total back- 
ground has prepared him to seek the prestige and 
discharge the social responsibilities growing out 
of high income, professional status, recognition of 
leadership in the community—.” 


may be 


objects in his 
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upon the idea that individuals have 
measurable preferences for types of ac- 
tivity which are characteristic of gen- 
eral types of work. Scores are yielded 
for nine of these types of activity: Me- 
chanical, computational, scientific, per- 
suasive, artistic, literary, musical, so- 
cial service, and clerical. The scores 
are derived from 168 expressed prefer- 
ences for one activity as compared with 
two other activities. Scoring is rela- 
tively simple and can be done by the 
one taking the test. The author of the 
test lists specific occupations corre- 
sponding to these activity scores. It is 
generally agreed that more study is de- 
sired on the validity and accuracy of 
this occupational classification. 

There is some justification for belief 
that a basic difference makes the Strong 
and Kuder instruments supplementary. 
At any rate, it would be well to exercise 
caution, as advised by Wittenborn, 
Triggs, and Feder (15), in interpreting 
the results of the Kuder in terms of the 
Strong, and vice versa. 


IV. What Relationship Does Interest Have 
to Ability? To Other Traits? 


Competent studies unanimously sup- 
port the warning against the dangers of 
drawing conclusions from the results 
of interest tests about abilities or other 
traits. Strong (11) p. 332, presents a 
table reporting a number 
comparing the results of different in- 
telligence tests with measures of inter- 
ests and concludes that, “Occupational 
interest scores correlate in the neigh- 


of studies 


borhood of zero with intelligence”; and 
again (p. 18) “... if a student has 
sufficient interest to elect a college 
course, his grade in it will depend far 
more on his intelligence, industry, and 
previous preparation than on his in- 
terest.” 

There is general agreement that pre- 
diction cannot safely be made of success 
either in a school subject or in subse- 
quent employment on the basis of high 
interest scores alone. This, of course, 
does not. mean that interest may not be 
important factor in 
achievement and occupational success. 
But judgments need to be based upon 
a full inventory of pertinent personal 
data, of which evidence of interests is 
only one part. This would be true even 


an scholastic 


in the one occupation, life insurance 
salesman, in which it has been shown by 


Strong (11), p. 500, that a high interest 
score does indicate occupational ability, 

General agreement seems to exist, too, 
that interest test scores are not a depend- 
able basis for conclusions about a stu- 


ere 


dent’s attitudes and adjustment. Tyler | 


(13), for example, concludes that no 


appreciable relationships exist between | 


interests and neurotic tendencies. How- 
ever, Tyler’s study did indicate sig. 
nificant relationships of interest with 
feelings about organized social affairs 
and friendship with many people; also 
with attitudes toward religion in men, 

Counselors may get a useful point of 
view about the bearing which interests 
may have in the relationship between 
vocational and avocational or leisure- 
time activities in a statement by Super 


(12) p. 88, that “Men who find in their | 
vocations an outlet for their major in- | 


terests are likely to have hobbies which 
resemble their vocations, whereas men 
who do not have adequate vocational 
outlets tend to develop outside activities 
which rival their vocation in claiming 
time and thought. 
tional activities supplement and extend 


Those whose avoca- 


~~ 


their vocations not only tend to be bet- 


ter adjusted, but to be more stable voca- 
tionally. This shows how interests may 
operate to speed up or slow down the 


development of skills, the accumulation | 
of knowledge, and vocational progress.” } 


V. How Permanent Are Interests? 


Although all interests are learned 
and therefore present interests may be 
modified, yet it is generally agreed that 
interests even at the high-school age 


—- 


level, are marked by patterns which | 


have increasing stability with advane- 


ing age, 


S Ss 

Carter (4) p. 52, cites the studies 
made by Remmers and others and says, 
“. ,. they furnish proof that environ- 
mental influences can be arranged to 
produce desired effects upon vocational 
But Carter goes 


preferences,” p. 52. 


on to say that sudden changes in inter- | 


ests should not be expected. “Voca- 
tional interests are a manifestation of 


deeply ingrained traits of personality; | 


they may be amorphous or clean cut, 
but they are not usually evanescent. 
The degree to which interests develop 


and change with age . . . is dependent 
. 


upon the achievement of sound person- 
ality integration as one’s life pro- 
gresses.” 
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Strong (11) p. 10, says, “Since in- 
involve reactions to specific 
Ac- 
cordingly, they may be modified later 
on by reeducation.” Strong goes on to 
quote E. L. Thorndike (The Psychol- 
ogy of Wants, Interests, and Attitudes, 
D. Appleton, Century Co., 1925, p. 189) 
“The results of our experiments support 


terests 
things, they must all be learned. 


the conclusion that a person can be 
taught attitudes and _ tastes 
surely though not as easily as he can be 


new as 
taught facts or skills.” 

After reviewing all the experimental 
evidence, Strong (p. 380) 
that “vocational interests found among 
college students and to a lesser degree 
among juniors and seniors in high 
be attributed to formal 
training or experience in those pursuits. 
Hence, it that the 
characteristic of occupational groups 


concludes 


school cannot 


appears interests 
are present to a large degree prior to 
entrance into the occupation and so are 
a factor in the selection of the occupa- 
tion.” 

Strong has shown (p. 370-871) that 
the chances of a “C” rating to change to 


an “A” 


10-year period following administration 


rating or vice versa within a 


to college seniors are nil; similarly the 
chances are extremely small for such 
changes to occur for high-school juniors 
over a 6-year period. 


VI. How Reliable Are Interest Tests? 


test be 


depended upon to measure the same 


The degree to which a can 
things each time it is administered is an 
important earmark of its usefulness. 
The manual for Form BB of the Auder 
Preference Record reports test—retest 
reliabilities on 41 graduate students and 


a 3-day interval from .93 to .98. An- 
other study using 50 college women and 
a 3-day interval yielded reliabilities 


from .84 to .96. Still another study by 
a method of “rational equivalence” pro- 
duced reliabilities from .84 to .96 on 100 
eighth-grade pupils. Carter, (4) p. 21, 
reports satisfactory reliabilities for the 
Kuder. 


ture generally substantiate the ‘above 


Studies reported in the litera- 
findings. The conclusion seems justi- 
fied that this test compares favorably in 
reliability with most scholastic aptitude 
tests. 

Strong (p. 77-80) reports reliabilities 
on his revised men’s scales which range 
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from .727 for C, P. A. to .938 for author- 
journalist. Fourteen of the thirty-eight 
reported scales are .90 or above ; 12 more 
are .87 or above; only 1 scale is below 
80.  Reliabilities for the different 
group scales are: I, .936; IT, .943; V, 
905; VIII, .851; LX, .935, X, .934. 

The 19 women’s scales range from .74 
for life insurance saleswomen and for 
masculinity-femininity to .94 for au- 
thor. Five of the nineteen scales are .90 
or above. 

Strong (p.83) quotes Baxter and Pat- 
erson, who report the relative efficiency 
of different kinds of tests in their arti- 
cle, “A New Ratio for Clinical Coun- 
in the Journal of Consulting 
Psychology, 1941, 5:123-26. The 
smaller the ratio, the more reliable the 
test. 


selors” 


Tests: 

vi-r 1] 
Achievement “ . 20 
Scholastic Aptitude . 30 
Reading a . 82 
Special Aptitude . 32 
Personality : oe . 40 


Strong says that his masculinity- 
femininity and interest maturity scales 
would fall between the first two in the 
above table. The 12 professional scales 
between the second and third and the 
rest would fall between the last two. 

Carter, (4) p. 22, from a review of re- 
ported studies, concludes that “... 
most of the interest scales of the Strong 
Blanks have average reliabilities equal 
to those of group tests of intelligence.” 
He says that this conclusion applies to 
use of the blanks on both high-school 
and college levels. Carter (p. 21) also 
believes that the Kuder is, “. . . better 
suited for use with high-school than 
with university students.” 


VII. Are Interest Tests Valid? 


The question of validity strikes at 
the heart of interest measurement for 
counseling purposes. An interest test 
‘an give little aid to a counselor unless 
the meaning which it has for occupa- 
tions, or occupational areas is known. 
Indeed, to impute meaning may do ac- 
tual harm to a puzzled stuaent. 

Strong (11) p. 381-382, declares 
that, “The criterion of a vocational- 
guidance test is not that of vocational 
counseling, although the two are fre- 


quently confused. A test is a tool, its 


validity is an expression of how well 
it performs the function for which it 
was designed. Vocational counseling, 
on the other hand, must take into ac- 
count many more or less unrelated fac- 
tors; its success cannot be measured in 
terms of any single consideration. 
Tests may reveal unusual ability and 
interest in medicine; but if the man 
has no money, for example, either 
medicine must be abandoned or plans 
must be made to work for a period and 
the funds. In other 
words, counseling involves compro- 
mises; many factors must be weighed, 


save necessary 


and a program worked out that best fits 
the total situation. ... Counseling 
has, then, a twofold criterion—first, to 
map out the general direction the man 
should go and second, to route him over 
the first part of the journey. But as 
there are many routes to the same dis- 
tant goal, the counselor should balance 
the more direct routes against the more 
satisfying routes for that counselee” 
(p. 384). 

Carter, (4) p. 32, concludes—*Among 
the various reports, those which seem 
from internal evidence to be most com- 
pletely done tend strongly to support 
the general inference of validity of the 
leading interest inventories. A com- 
mon criticism is that the inventories 
are most effective for guidance of pu- 
pils choosing the professions, and as 
yet hardly suitable for the larger group 
of pupils with interests in the lower oc- 
cupational groups. An obvious an- 
swer to the criticism is that the greatest 
need for guidance is in connection with 
occupations which require long and ex- 
pensive courses of training” (p. 32). 
But even if Carter’s answer to this chal- 
lenge is accepted, the counselor is still 
obligated to look for evidence of a stu- 
dent’s interests in the fields not covered 
by the interest tests. A good individual 
inventory will contain many entries of 
value for this purpose. 

Strong (11) finds evidence of the 
validity of his blanks in the fact that 
consistent differences are shown in the 
patterns of likes and dislikes of success- 
ful workers in one occupation as com-. 
pared with successful workers in an- 
But even so, the 
counselor must know how to interpret 


other occupation. 


the meaning of these differences. For 
example, Strong, p. 107, says, “The ex- 
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tent to which occupations may be dif- 
ferentiated varies greatly.” He notes, 
by way of illustration, that chemists and 
life-insurance salesmen differ greatly, 
but electrical, mechanical, and mining 
engineers are much alike. 

Carter, Jones, and Canning (6) cite 
another kind of evidence of the validity 
of the Strong blanks. 
the interest tests of sophomore, junior, 
and senior high school students were 
higher in those occupations for which 
there was additional evidence of stu- 
dent’s interest other than the test scores. 
These authors concluded that the blanks 
are useful with high-school students in 
the upper years. 

The conclusion as to the usefulness of 
these measures of interest reached by 
Carter, Jones, and Canning is sup- 
ported by many more studies than the 
two mentioned above. But it should be 
emphasized that agreement is just as 
general that a careful counselor must 


The scores on 


exercise caution in the interpretation of 
these measures of interest. It is im- 
portant to fit the interest scores into full 
individual checking for 
supporting evidence of interest and for 
the feasibility of following an interest 
even though it be carefully substan- 
tiated. 

While validity studies are beginning 
to accumulate on the Kuder Preference 
Record and other interest measuring 
devices yet satisfactory evidence of 


inventories, 


their validity is generally lacking. It 
is all the more important, therefore, 
that the counselor shall be cautious in 
their use and interpretation. 


Vill. How Can Interest Measures Best Be 
Used for Counseling? 


The bearing which interest has on 
liking, satisfaction, and congeniality in 
occupational activities and working re- 
lationships constitutes enough reason 
for a full consideration of interest in 
occupational choice. The unreliability 
of self-estimated interests has already 
been noted as one reason for seeking 
more dependable evidence. And-while 
evidence of interests as “measured” by 
certain tests is the subject of this article, 
it should be understood that other de- 
pendable evidence of interest may exist 


in the individual inventories of stu- 
dents—see Bingham (2) p. 64-67— 


school subjects preferred, special proj- 
ects carried out, recreational activities 
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chosen, work engaged in, and the like. 
Carter and Jones (5) in their article 
on vocational attitude patterns in high- 
school students say that the interest 
“.. . inventory can be profitably used 
in the high school when suitable norma- 
tive procedures are worked out 
when the interest inventory is used as 
one factor in which other available in- 
formation is also ineluded with proper 
emphasis, the inventory will probably 
be found useful in counseling work.” 
These say that, “The 
Strong Interest Blank 
yields intelligible results with high- 
school students when extended and care 


same authors 


V ocational 


ful analysis precedes the interpretation 
of the scores. It is obvious that the test 
cannot be routinely applied in the tenth 
grade.” 

It is generally agreed that interest 
tests are of doubtful value in the lower 
high-school years. Several factors seem 
to support this feeling. The time when 
students must actually start taking the 
specialized courses required for en- 
trance into the occupations for which 
the tests give a measure of interests is 
considerably beyond the lower high- 
school years. There is therefore no gen- 
eral urgency for making definite occu- 
pational choice during the lower high- 
school period. Also it is felt that in- 
terest patterns may not be sufficiently 
crystallized for most students of that 
age level to furnish a dependable index 
of future interests. 

The above points are worth some 
elaboration since they carry certain im- 
plications for using the tests for the 

counseling. Williamson 
warns that, “In the case of 


support of 
(14), p. 91, 
voung students, interest tests must be 
used with special discretion, since such 
students may not have developed crys- 
tallized patterns of interests.” An in- 
discreet use of interest tests, such as the 
failure to fit the results into an ade- 
quate individual inventory, can easily 
stimulate unrealistic ambitions. 

The idea has been repeatedly ex- 
pressed that interest test scores need to 
be interpreted in the light of all other 
relevant facts from the individual in- 
Strong (11), and Darley (8) 
are particularly insistent on this point. 


ventory. 


It is unwise to make a general conclu- 
sion about an interest score and expect 
it to apply in all cases. The counselor 


must be especially sensitive to the exist. 
ence of conditions which affect the fea- 
sibility of a student’s following his in. 
Limitations may arise out of 
health, economic circumstances, ability, 





terests. 


Compromise js 
a frequent necessity. To help the stu- 
dent select the most feasible alternative | 


or personality factors. 


oo 


is a test of good counseling. 

The point was noted above that an | 
interest test score, the same as any other | 
fact from an individual inventory, may 
different for different! 
It is too much to expect a 


have meaning 
students. 
student unaided by competent counsel- 
ing to make a proper interpretation of 
an interest test score both because he 
will not have a full understanding of its 
meaning and because he will not have 
access to all other pertinent individual f 
inventory data. A critical question may | 
be raised, then, about the blanket use 
of an interest test unless the plan in-} 
volves the fitting of the scores into in- 
dividual inventories of each of the stu- 
dents so tested, to be followed by com: } 
petent and timely counseling. 
The practice of using an interest test | 
to arouse in students an “interest in in-} 
terests” seems fraught with grave dan- | 
gers. The teacher of an occupational | 
information class or unit who uses such 
a test as a spectacular motivating device 
should fully appreciate the risks of thus 
inflated unrealistic } 
ambitions among students. Concern for | 


oe 


encouraging and 


problems of occupational choice should 
not be stirred up in students unless the | 


means are at hand to find solutions | 
through competent counseling. Nor | 
should one fact (interests) out of the | 
many which must be considered im 


choosing an occupation be permitted to | 
take on distorted importance as is likely 
to be the case in such a use of the test. | 
The student who thinks too much of | 
interest may set goals impossible to 
reach. 

It may be true, as noted by Kuder, 


that his interest test is “. a way of 


narrowing the field of investigation to 
a comprehensible size.” But this cannot 
be taken to mean that all students will 


be confronted with the same necessity, 


or at the same time. It must be remem- | 
bered that this “narrowing” is an in-} 
dividual, not a group process. This fact } 
may be lost sight of in any blanket use | 


of an interest test. 
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‘ 

In this connection it is well to re- 
member the limited occupational cover- 
age of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks and the uncertain coverage of 
the Kuder Pre fe rence Record. ¥or ex- 
ample, it is difficult to locate the agri- 
cultural field within the Kuder scores. 
Williamson (14), p. 91, says that, “For 
the competent counselor, however, such 
tests provide a means of identifying 
the irrational and unachievable goals 
of overly ambitious students.” The 
measured interests may turn out to be 
more rational than the students’ de- 
clared interests, and so offer a basis for 
sound redirection of goals. 

Darley (9) reminds the counselor in 
using the Strong blanks that since the 
scoring scales were standardized on 
adults, the test may not yield an “A” 
score to a high-school student for an 
occupation in which he may have a real 
interest. For example, a pattern of 
likes dislikes in the for 
YMCA secretary may not be as clearly 
evident in a high-school boy as it will 


and seale 


a few years later. 

Darley (9) also advises that, in using 
the blank with high-school age students 
it is usually more important to deter- 
mine “the interest type” than the spe- 
cific occupational interest. Thus, an 
“A” score on group V, properly con- 
sidered with other relevant factors, will 
be sufficient to encourage a boy in the 
direction of occupations working with 
and for people. Specific choice may 
come later. 

Again 
most important principle to follow in 
the use of interest measures in the coun- 
is desirable for 
the counselor to withhold bald state- 
ments about the results of interest tests. 


Darley calls attention to a 


seling interview. It 


Rather there should be an exploration 
of the strength of claimed interests and 
their origin and feasibility, drawing 
upon the student’s experience to rein- 
force or lay a background for the pres- 
entation of the 
presenting these results in a way to back 


measured interests— 
up the conclusions to which the coun- 
selor, through his knowledge of the 
measured interests and other significant 
data about the student, has led the stu- 
dent by the previous discussion. 
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Cleveland 

(From page 18) 
it furthers appreciation and _toler- 


ance. ... The knowledge of foreign 
languages will be even more important 
in the world of tomorrow. The United 
States cannot remain aloof from world 
. . The new mode of trans- 
portation—aviation—has made every 
nation our neighbor. ... As in Eu- 


contacts. 


rope, language wil! become a necessary 
tool for professions, commerce, science, 
and travel. 


The technique used in_ teaching 
foreign languages (in Cleveland 
schools) ... studies the language 


through the multiple approach of the 
ear, the eye, the hand, and the voice. 
In this way, it achieves simultaneously 
the four aims of language teaching: 
reading, speaking, understanding, writ- 
ing. 

As early as 1930, use was made of 
the radio as a powerful motivation for 
accurate pronunciation and clear dic- 
tion and as a means of bringing into 
each classroom the standard pronuncia- 
tion of a native. Since 1940, French 
lessons of a simplified type have been 
sent over radio station WBOE to chil-’ 
dren in the elementary schools who or- 
ganized in special groups or clubs. The 
purpose is to give young children an 
insight into the language of a foreign 
nation and to create an interest in world 
understanding. It is planned to extend 
this program by including other modern 
languages. ... 

Exchange of correspondence, maga- 
zines, and newspapers was curtailed 
because of the war, but it is still carried 
on quite extensively with Canada and 
South American nations and is proving 
an excellent incentive to further use of 
the language. 





Accredited Secondary Schools 
in the U. 8S. 1944 


This is the tenth edition of a widely used 
publication listing the accredited secondary 
schools in the United States based on latest 
available State-supplied data. Also lists 
the names and accredited schools in out- 
lying parts of the United States. Gives 
the names of 22,162 high schools, public 
and private, and presents the principal 
requirements made by State accrediting 
agencies and the standards of regional 
accrediting associations. The subject re- 
quirements for admission to colleges of 
liberal arts in State universities are also 
198 pages. 30 cents. 
* 
Send order with remittance to: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
U. 8. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


given. 

















Teacher Development 
(From page 24) 

10. Each center is equipped with a 
number of selected references on nur- 
sery education. A_ selected library 
shelf makes it possible for teachers to 
study and to find answers to their ques- 
tions when a problem arises. Many 
teachers use the public library facilities 
for wider reference. 

11. It is difficult to arrange for teach- 
ers to take leave for summer or exten- 
sion courses as nursery schools are oper- 
ating with minimum staffs. An alter- 
native is to bring the college to the 
teachers. This is being done through 
the cooperation of the Extension De- 
partment of Cornell University. A 
member of their staff comes to Roches- 
ter one evening each week to give a 
course in child psychology for which 
regular university credit is given. This 
plan is so well liked by the teachers 
that they have asked to have it con- 
tinued. 





Welcome to Reprint 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from the Office’s 
periodical. This may be done without 
special permission. When excerpts are 
reprinted, however, it is requested that 
they be used so that their original 
meaning is clear. 





* 
Data for State-Wide Planning 
of Veterans’ Education 
Bulletin 1945, No. 4 


This bulletin 
to a determination of the size, nature, and 


provides information bask 
incidence of school and college enrollment 
that may be expected from individuals who 
have served in the 

World War II. Part 
by State, of the age and schooling of army 
Part II presents a background 
State 


armed forces during 


I gives an analysis, 
personnel, 
for interpreting 
facts made available by the Adjutant Gen 
eral of the Army, with the cooperation of 
various War Department offices, 
terial offered in this 
prove helpful to educational planners in 
higher educa 


data. Based on 


the ma 

publication should 

schools and institutions of 
tion. 15 cents. 

* 

Send order with remittance to: 

SUPERINTENDENT OF 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 


69 pages. 


DocUMENTS 
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New U.S.O.E. Films Released 


HE U. S. Office of Education an- 
the release of 33 
motion pictures dealing with plastics, 
automotive maintenance, carbide cut- 


nounces new 


ting tools, basic machines, precision 
measurement, and farm work. 

The pictures are 16-mm sound films, 
and each one is accompanied by a 35- 
silent filmstrip and a _ teacher’s 
Prices quoted are for the motion 


mm 
guide. 
pictures and vary with the length of 
the films, All filmstrips are $1, and 
teacher’s guides are furnished without 
charge. Schools receive a 10 percent 
discount. 

Office of Education visual aids may 
be purchased from visual education 
dealers or directly from Castle Films, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


Plastics 


OF 466. Origin and Synthesis of Plas- 
tics Materials 
Shows the organic origin of plastics and the 
resemblance of synthetic compounds to natural 
substances ; synthesis of plastics from natural 
substances; differences between thermosetting 


and thermoplastic materials; compounding 
plastics to provide desired properties in prod- 
ucts; forms in which plastics are produced ; 
and typical plastics products. (Motion 


ture, 16 minutes, $23.35; filmstrip $1.) 


pic- 


OF 467. Methods of Processing Plastics 
Mate rials 


Shows the fundamentals of the compression, 


transfer, extrusion, and injection molding 
methods; finishing molded parts; fundamen- 
and machining laminated 
and other plastics products. (Motion picture, 


21 minutes, $27.71; filmstrip $1.) 


tals of lamination; 


OR 468. Preparing the Charge and 


Loading the Mold 


Shows how to set up the press ; how to weigh 
the charge; how to preheat the charge; how 
to clean and lubricate the mold; and how to 
load the mold. (Motion picture, 11 minutes, 


$17.35; filmstrip $1.) 


OF 469. Molding a Simple Part 


Shows how to close the mold; how to 
breathe the mold; how and when to open the 
mold; how to prevent pieces from warping; 
and how to coordinate steps of molding cycle. 
(Motion picture, 10 minutes, $16.73; filmstrip 


$1.) 


OF 470. Molding a Part With Inserts 


Shows how transfer molding differs from 


molding; how to determine 


whether a part should be molded by the trans- 


compression 


fer method; how to mold a part by the trang 
fer method ; and how to coordinate the step, 





of the molding cycles. (Motion picture, 0) 
minutes, $16.73; filmstrip $1.) ' 


OF 


é 
471. Semiautomatic and Hang 
Molding of Intricate Parts 

Shows how to mold a part with undercuts: 
how to position the wedges and to close an 
mold; how to mold a part with complicates 
hand mold: ané 
how hand mold. ( Motion} 
picture, 16 minutes, $23.35; filmstrip $1.) 
OF 472. Setting Up the 

Molding a Part 


Shows what happens in the plunger cylip,. 


shape; how to assemble a 
to disassemble a 


Press and 


der, heating cylinder, and mold during inje¢ 

tion molding; how to set up an injection mold.’ 
ing press for a specified job; how to avoif 
dampness and contamination of molding mat 
terial ; 
cycle and prevent damage to the mold and the 
(Motion picture, 16 minutes, $23.35 

filmstrip $1.) { 


OF 473. Cleaning and Servicing the 
Press } 


Shows how to disassemble the heating cylin 


and how to maintain the operating} 


press. 


der; how to clean the cylinder, hopper, and! 
feeder mechanism ; how to give the entire press 
a routine cleaning; and how to prepare serail 

(Motion picture, 12 min 
filmstrip $1.) 


OF 474. Finishing Molded Parts | 


Shows how to finish a typical molded part 


material for reuse 
utes, $17.97 : 


how to trim the gate with a band saw; how! 
to sand it with a drum-sander; how to retell 
the metal inserts; how to remove flash from 
contours by hand sanding and filing; how to 
file and scrape cavities ; how to buff and polish} 
the surfaces ; and how to finish and polish by} 
tumbling. (Motion picture, 14 


$21.49; filmstrip $1. ) 


minutes 


OF 475, Machining Laminated Plastia; 


Shows how to machine a typical laminatell 
part; how to cut the tube stock to length on] 
a circular turn the outside) 
diameters on a lathe; how to machine inside 
diameters by boring with a lathe; and how t 
finish the machining of the part on a milling 
machine. (Motion picture, 19 minutes, $26.47 
filmstrip $1.) 


saw; how to 


Automotive Maintenance 


OE 462. The Battery, Ignition, 
Electrical System 


and 


Shows how to check and service the bat‘) 
tery; how to check the starting motor ané| 
the generator; how to low tensi0t} 
wiring; how to check the lighting circuit and 
electrical how to test the volt 
age and current regulator; and how to check 
and test the ignition (Motion pit’ 
ture, 26 minutes, $33.15; filmstrip $1.) 


inspect 
instruments ; 
system. 


} 
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OE 463. The Engine Assembly 

Shows how to check the cylinder head and 
block ; intake and exhaust manifolds; under- 
valve mechanism and adjust- 
ing tappets; and air filters; 
oi] filter and oil lines; and cylinder compres- 
sion, (Motion 19 minutes, $25.85; 


filmstrip $1.) 


chassis parts; 
vents, screws, 


picture, 


OE 464. The Cooling System and Fuel 
Syste m 

Shows how to check for leaks in the cooling 
system ; how to check the fan and water pump; 
the mechanical operation of the carburetor ; 
filters and vents; the fuel pump; and leakage 
in the fuel system. (Motion picture, 22 min- 
utes, $28.33; filmstrip $1.) 


OF 465. Engine Tests and Tune-Up 

Reviews how to adjust the automatic choke; 
how to check and adjust ignition ; how to time 
the ignition; how to check and adjust valve 
tappets; how to adjust the carburetor; and 
explains make vacuum gage 
(Motion picture, 18 minutes, $25.22; filmstrip 
$1.) 


how to tests. 


T he ( lutch and Hand Brake 


the amount of 
clutch pedal clearance or “lash”; how to cor- 


OF 482. 
Shows how to determine 
rect abnormal! clutch pedal lash; how to check 
condition of pull-back spring; how to check 
clutch for slipping, grabbing, or drag; and 
and adjust the hand brake. 
(Motion picture, 12 minutes, $17.97; filmstrip 
$1.) 


how to inspect 


OF 483. The Hydraulic System 


Shows how to check brake pedal travel; 
how to examine the brake lining; how to ad- 
just the brake shoes; and how to inspect and 
the hydraulic brake fluid 
(Motion picture, 12 minutes, $17.97; filmstrip 
$1.) 


adjust system. 


OF 484. Steering, Wheels, Front and 
Re GT 4 { ale S 


Shows how to check for play in the steering 
wheel; how to check the front end assembly 
for excessive play; how to make a rough test 
for wheel balance; how to correct wheel run- 
a toe-in test; and how to 
over-all backlash, 
(Motion picture, 19 minutes, $26.47; filmstrip 
$1.) 


out; how to make 


test springs, axles, and 


OF 485, Transmission, Drive 


and Differential 


Shows how to check the transmission gear 
shift the drive 
shaft and the differential; how to check dif- 
ferential backlash : 


Shaft, 


mechanism; how to inspect 
and how to test the run- 
ning condition of the transmission, drive shaft, 
and differential. (Motion picture, 14 minutes, 
$21.49 ; filmstrip $1.) 


Machine Shop Work 
Carbide Tools 
OE 241. Brazing Carbide Tools 
Shows how to prepare the tip and shank 


for brazing: how to braze carbide tools with 
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silver solder in sheet form; how to braze 
earbide tools with silver solder in rod form; 
how to make a sandwich braze; how to braze 
by other methods; and how tq remove the 
carbide tip from the shank. (Motion picture, 
18 minutes, $25.22; filmstrip $1.) 


OE 242. Grinding Single-Point Car- 
bide Tools 


Shows how to prepare the wheel for grind- 
ing; how to semifinish and finish-grind a dull 
tooi; how to rough grind a chipped or broken 
tip; how to grind a newly brazed tool; and 
how to grind a chip breaker. (Motion picture, 
26 minutes, $33.15; filmstrip $1.) 


OF 243. Grinding Multiple-Point Car- 
hide Tools 


Shows how to remove blades from inserted 
blade type cutter; how to off-hand grind indi- 
vidual teeth; 
cutter blades; how to circle grind; how to 
surface grind all tooth relief angles; how to 


how to reassemble and align 


finish surfaces and edges by honing; and how 
to inspect resharpened cutters. (Motion pic- 
ture, 20 minutes, $27.09; filmstrip $1.) 


OF 244. Cutting With Carbide Tools, 
Part I—Single Point 

Shows how to select the too] for the job; 

how to set up the job; how to calculate speed, 


feed, and depth of cut; how to machine on a 
lathe, using a single-point carbide tool; and 


how to correct unsatisfactory machining. 
(Motion picture, 19 minutes, $26.47; film- 


strip 1.) 


OF 245, Cutting With Carbide Tools, 
Part 1l—Milling Cutters 


Shows how to select a cutter; how to deter- 
mine feet, speed, and depth of cut ; how to set 
up the workpiece and position cutter; how to 
face mill a workpiece; and how to reduce 
high power consumption. (Motion picture, 
15 minutes, $22.73; filmstrip $1.) 


Basic Machines 
OE 68. Basic Machines—T he Lathe 


Explains that the lathe is used to shape 
cylindrical work; shows how the workpiece is 
supported between centers; how power is ap- 
plied to rotate the workpiece; and how the 
spindle speed, the position of the cutting tool, 
and the rate of feed may be varied to fit the 
job. (Motion picture, 15 $22.73 ; 
filmstrip $1.) 


OF 69. Basie Machines—The Milling 
Machine 

Explains that the milling machine is used 
with formed cutters to cut an infinite variety 
of shapes in metal; shows how the cutter is 
supported on the arbor; how power is applied 
to rotate the cutter; how the workpiece is fed 
to the cutter, and how the spindle speed, the 
position of the workpiece, and the rate of feed 
may be varied to fit the job. (Motion picture, 
15 minutes, $22.73; filmstrip $1.) 


OE 70. Basic Machines—T he Shaper 


Explains that the shaper is used to produce 


minutes, 


flat surfaces on metal; shows how the cutting 


tool is mounted and positioned ; how the work- 
piece is mounted; and how the length of 
stroke, cutting speed, and table feed are ad- 
justed to fit the job. (Motion picture, 15 
minutes, $22.11; filmstrip $1.) 


OE 71. Basic Machines—The 
Press 
Explains that the drill press is used to pro- 
duce round holes in metal; shows briefly the 
principal steps in operating a drill press ; iden- 
tifies the parts of a drill press and explains 
their functions; and shows different types of 
drill presses. (Motion picture, 10 minutes, 
$16.73 ; filmstrip $1.) 


Drill 


Precision Measurement 
OF 246. Gage Block and Accessories 
Explains why accessories are used with 
gage blocks; shows how to inspect a plug 
gage, an adjustable snap gage, a profile gage, 
a ring gage, and a screw-thread pitch; and 
shows how to build a height gage and scriber. 
(Motion picture, 23 minutes, $30.05; film- 
strip $1.) 


On Farm Work 
OE 191. Forging With a Hand Forge 
Shows how to clean the tuyere and build 
an open fire in a forge; how to maintain the 
fire and coke the coal; how to lay out and 
mark the stock; how to heat mild steel for 


forging; and how to forge an eye. (Motion 
picture, 13 minutes, $19.21; filmstrip $1.) 


OE 192. Forge Welding 

Shows how to maintain a clean, deep, hot 
fire; how to heat mild steel for forging; how 
to upset and scarf round Stock ; how to make 
a lap weld; and how to: shape and hammer 
refine the weld. (Motion picture, 12 minutes, 
$17.97 ; filmstrip $1.) 


OE 193. Forge Hardening and Tem- 
pering Farm Tools 

Shows how to heat carbon-steel tools for 
forge sharpening: how to sharpen, harden, 
and temper a plow share; how to sharpen, 
harden, and temper a cultivator shovel; and 
how to identify tempering colors. (Motion 
picture, 17 minutes, $23.98; filmstrip $1.) 
OF 455, Canning Beef 

Shows how to prepare soup stock; how to 
preheat beef for canning; how to pack hot 
beef in cans; how to use the exhaust box; 
how to maintain proper temperature in filled 
cans; how to seal the cans; how to process 
canned beef; and how to cool and dry the 
cans before packing. (Motion picture, 17 min- 
utes, $24.60; filmstrip $1.) 


OE 459. Handling Livestock for 
Market 
Show the causes of losses in marketing 


livestock ; how to prevent injuries to livestock 
on the farm; how to prepare the truck to 
haul livestock; how to handle livestock be- 
fore shipment; how to prevent injuries when 
loading livestock ; and how to prevent injuries 
during shipment. (Motion picture 21 minutes, 
$27.71; filmstrip $1.) 





U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES 








Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., enclosing remittance (check or 
money order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be ordered 
directly from the agency issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of Education 
Publications 


Education in Training Schools for 
Delinquent Youth. By Christine P. 
Ingram, in collaboration with Elise 
H. Martens and Katherine M. Cook. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 93 p. (Bulletin 1945, 
No. 5.) 20 cents. 

Discusses the 
practices involved in carrying on an effective 


objectives, principles, ‘and 


educational program in residential schools 
for juvenile delinquents. 


of topics that may be used by training school 


Outlines a series 


staffs as a study guide for the improvement 
of the educational their 
institutions. 

Selection of Students for Vocational 
Training. By Fred M. Fowler. Wash 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1945. 156 p., illus. (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 232.) 

Prepared to serve not only directors of vo- 


program in own 


50 cents. 


cational programs and those responsible for 
selection in those programs, but also all who 
schools from which 


counsel students in the 


vocational trainees come. Should also be a 


useful reference ip counselor training. 


New Publications of Other 
Agencies 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Li 
brary. Supervision: A Selected List of 
References. Washington, U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission, 1945. 
33 p. Single copies free as long as sup 
ply lasts. 


Processed. 


Emphasizes supervisory relationships with 
employees and with 
erences on the subject of the administrative 


management, but ref 


functions of the supervisor are contained in 
the first section of the bibliography. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Wom- 
en’s Bureau. State Labor Laws for 
Women with Wartime Modifications: 
Part I1, Analysis of Plant Facilities 
Laws, Compiled by Mary Loretta Sul- 
livan, Washington, U 
Printing Office, 1945. 


. S. Government 
(Women’s Bu- 


32 


reau Bulletin No, 202-11.) 
cents. 


43 p. 10 


Summarizes in legal-chart form the laws 
regarding the provisien of seating, lunchrooms, 
dressing rooms, and rest rooms in establish 


ments employing women. 


U. S. Library of Congress. General 
Reference and Bibliography Division. 
Demobilization: A Selected List of Ref- 
Compiled by Grace Hadley 
Fuller. Washington, Library of Con- 
gress, 1945. PrOtessed. Single copies 
free to libraries upon request; not dis- 
tributed to individuals, 


CTENCER, 


A guide to significant books, pamphlets, and 
articles on such aspects of the subject as: 
Demobilization of the armed forces ; industrial 

of economic 
the 


demobilization; demobilization 


controls; and agriculture in transition 


period. 

U. S. Library of Congress. General 
Reference and Bibliography Division. 
Islands of the Pacific: Supplement. 
Compiled by Helen Conover. Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress, 1945. Proc- 
Free to libraries, but not dis- 
tributed to individuals. 


essed. 


This list contains much new material on the 
which did not the 1943 
It stresses accounts of the lands 


islands appear in 
bibliography. 
and the natives and their contacts with Amer- 
ican forces rather than details of campaigns. 
The supplement combines the author and sub- 
ject indices of the original 1943 list with those 
The 1943 list which has 


been out of print for over a year has now been 


of the supplement. 


reissued in an edition identical to the original 
except for the omission of the index pages 


just mentioned. 


U. 8. Library of Congress. General 
Reference and Bibliography Division. 
Postwar Problems. A Current List of 
United States Publica- 
tions, January-March 1945. Compiled 
by Katherine Oliver Murra with the 
collaboration of librarians of the Fed- 
eral agencies. Washington, Library of 
1945. Free to 
but 


Government 


Processed. 


distributed to indi- 


Congress, 
libraries, not 
viduals, 

Entries are presented in an alphabet of sub- 
jects, with cross references in the author-sub- 
ject index, accompanied by descriptive anno- 


tations 


U.S. Library of Congress. Legisla- 
tive Reference Service. 
Policy in the Postwar World. 


ington, Library of Congress, 


Armaments 
Wash- 
1945. 


NG OFFICE, 1¢45 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINT! 


(Public Affairs Bulletin No. 34 
Processed. 86 p. Single copies free 


libraries upon request; not distribute 
to individuals. 

Presents a cross section of fact and opinig 
on certain aspects of the problem, including ¢ 
analysis of the views of United Nations leg 
ers, a Statement about the American milita 
policy by Brig. Gen. Walter D. Smith, an egj 
mate of the strength of the U. 8. Navy in th 
postwar period by Capt. Merlyn G. Cook, ay 
selected abstracts of writing on postwar ary 
ment policy. 

U. S. Library of Congress. Nether 
land Studies Unit. Netherlands Eag 
Indies: A Bibliography of Books Pub. 
lished After 1930, and Periodical Arti. 
cles After 1932, Available in U.S. Li 
Washington, Library of Con. 
gress, 1945. 208 p. Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents 
at 55 cents per copy. : 


braries. 


Processed. 


Emphasis is placed upon current and rela 
tively recent publications. Related titles are 
grouped by means of a detailed classification 
scheme. 

U.S. National Housing Agency. War 
Housing in the United States. 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, 1945. 10 cents. 

Describes the job providing 
housing for workers engaged in the war ef 
fort, presents the story of the war towns, and 


36 p. 


involved in 


outlines the job ahead. 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents 
Price Lists. Washington, U. S. Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1945. Free from 
the Superintendent of Documents. 


No. 45, Roads: Construction 


Improvement, 

No. 72, 24th 
terest to Suburbanites 
34 DP. 

U. S. Treasury Department. War) 
Finance Division. Education Section] 
Schools for Peace. September 1945 is 
sue. Washington, U. S. Treasury De 
partment, 1945. 18 p. Every teach 
is to receive a copy of this publication, 
according to the Director of the Eduea-| 


33rd edition. 
Vaintenance. 


12 p. 





edition. 


Builders. 


Publications of Ip 
and Home | 


tion Section. 

This issue features the new hospital equip 
ment campaign. 

U.S. War Department. Shall I Taki 
Up Farming? Washington, Govern 
ment Printing Office, 1945. (G. I 
Roundtable EM 35.) 15 cents. 


Provides material intended for the use @ 
conducting 





5O p. 


information-education officers in 
group discussions or forums as part of a! 


off-duty education program. 
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